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vatories must always be 
Objects of interest, if 
not of mute wonder, to 
everybody. Certainly to 
| those engaged in the con- 
struction and designing of 
one, whether large or small, 
those now existing must 
be, at the present moment, 
of more than common in- 
terest. It is something of a puzzle to properly 
and expressively design an observatory: to so 
construct a building devoted to the purposes of 
astronomical observations as to show exteriorly 
that it is devoted to that purpose; and yet at 
the same time to possess an architectural 
character. An observatory is filled with 
machinery, and the building must fit itself, come 
what may, to the requirements of that machinery, 
and delicate and complicated enginery. It is, 
as we say, a difficult art problem; but at Green. 
wich, in the quaint old observatory there, the 
problem has, we think, been pretty well accom- 
plished. The Greenwich Observatory looks like 
an observatory, and the closer you get to it the 
more scientific it grows. It isa good architectural 
object as well, and from the “silent highway” 
it is a sightly and picturesque landmark enough. 
It contains, as may well be imagined, a host of 
scientific wonders, to test both the skies above 
and the earth beneath; and the memorable 
astronomical phenomenon, the Transit of Venus, 
happening in this year of grace, may be our 
excuse, if any be needed, for saying a word or 
two abont it, and its special work. Greenwich 
Park, “says the Guide-book, is an open undulating 
Piece of ground, 180 acres in area, finely wooded, 
and well stored with deer, its surface is diver- 
sified, and its appearance altogether exceedingly 
picturesque.” And so without doubt it yet is, 
but the London spirit of “improvement” is, it 
18 to be feared, somewhat sadly encroaching on 
this picturesqueness, and “looking after” the 
place too much. It is wonderful to think of 
how touchy Dame Nature is, and how very 
800n she resents all interference with her own, 
and sometimes rather rough, ways of work. The 
trees in Greenwich Park, like those in Kensington 
Gardens, are gradually but surely growing 
Jonger and barer stemmed, and their branches 
thinner of leaves. How is this? and what 
remedy is there for it ? if any there be. Would 
not the leaving Dame Nature to her own solitary 
ways of work for a short time do a great deal, 
and bring back a little of the old wild luxuriance 
of the place? It is worth attention, before it be 
too late, on the part of those in authority. 

But to the Observatory itself. We have had 
Opportunity lately of seeing a little into its 
wonderful things, and its searching into Nature's 
secrets, for which it possesses so ample an appa- 
ratus. It is placed some 160 ft, above the river, 
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which flows at its base. It was erected by 
Charles II. for the astronomer, Flamsteed, so 
well known for his enthusiastic devotion to his 
favourite science. With its external aspect all 
are familiar, and its four picturesque towers, or 
angle turrets, and its tall windows, seem to mark 
it out as a place devoted to the purposes of 
astronomical observation, and as a building to 
hold telescopes; and if this be not enough, its 
semicircular dome, with its movable shutter, 
must convince any one, to say nothing of the 
time-marking “ball” at the top of one of the 
angle turrets. But it is, of course, the inside of 
this quaint building which is of most moment, 
holding as it does the apparatus, and wherein 
the work goes on which confers so many benefits, 
and where the “true time” is kept for the 
world, A bare list, and but a list, imperfect 
though it must be, of the Observatory’s many 
departments may ‘be of interest. We hardly 
know which should come first, but perhaps the 
manuscript works of the older astronomers de- 
serve the earliest mention. Itis truly and really 
wonderful to think with how little and how im- 
perfect and how rude an apparatus the older 
astronomers did their work. Newton’s Obser- 
vatory in Leicester-square, could it but be 
“restored,” and shown to modern astronomical 
eyes, would hardly be credited. By the side of 
the magnificent and gigantic triumphs of me- 
chanism to be seen here, Newton’s telescopes, 
and means of star-gazing, and counting, and 
distance calculating, were indeed simple and 
small, and as nought; and the wonder with 
which the world of science must ever regard his 
labours, must ever increase, as his “observatory” 
is contemplated. It was pretty much the same 
with not a few of his successors. They were 
truly men who worked with their heads, if any 
ever did! There are royal roads to not a few 
things of human interest, but most assuredly 
astronomy is not of their number. The library 
of printed books comes next, for it is but the 
more permanent form of the original MS. records. 
It may be noticed, here as an artistic matter of 
interest, that some of the Star catalogues com- 
piled at the observatories of Paris and St. 
Petersburg are models of neat and accurate 
printing, and what is called “registry.” Here 
there is a complete record in MS. and type of 
what has been done in astronomical observation, 
and calculation, and imaginings, wonderful 
indeed to think of in all ways. 

But the main purpose of an observatory build- 
ing is to hold the marvellously contrived and 
constructed instruments and apparatus which, 
in these advanced scientific days, are needed to 
do the work of the modern astronomy. And 
first and before all there is the great transit 
circle, which does so much careful and con. 
tinuous and accurate work. Nothing, we may 
be sure, that can be seen at all escapes the 
searching glance of its tube. Astronomical 
observations are tests, indeed, of the efficiency 
of human workmanship, and the goodness of 
materials, for if the workmanship could but be 
as accurate in practical carrying out as it is in 
theory, and it is fast nearing this, then would 
“ the time of a body on the meridian be accurately 
that at which it passes the telescope’s central 
wire.” But, alas! for human shortcomings, these 
conditions can never be accurately and perfectly 
fulfilled, or,-even if fulfilled on one day, they 
could not be so on another, on account of the 
shifting or yielding of the supporting pins, or of 
some part of the instrument. It is only by 
allowing for these that the final truth can be got 
at; and here it is that the mind gets the better 
of matter and workmanship, and arrives at 
results which the material instruments by them- 
selves, wonderful as they are, cannot attain. A 
marvellous process! It may be interesting to 
note that in the “ Nautical Almanack,” without 
which the mighty trade of the country must and 
would come to no small grief,—for it guides the 





mariner in his long way over a pathless sea,— 
there are given the places of stars, the observa- 
tions of which have been kept up unremitting! y 
during the greater part of a century! Here the 
transit instrament is never idle. We name only 
the “chronograph,” the “ altazimuth,” the. 


*siderial clock,” and the “ mural circle,” each » 


of them needing a small treatise almost to 


explain and exemplify, more particularly, per- - 
haps, the last, with its almost miraculously ~ 


“divided circle,” and six, or rather three pairs 
of “reading” microscopes. Next comes the 
great equatorial, not fixed to the meridian like 
the transit instrument, but searching about, in 


all parts of the visible heavens, for stars, and - 


comets, artd nebnie, and all else, new or old, 
When fitted with the “spectroscope,” a modern 
instrument which has revealed so many wonders 
undreamt of in the antique astronomy, and 
proving the whole visible universe to be kin,— 
with this it is specially adapted to sweeping 
round the sun’s limb, with a view to mapping 
out the “ prominences ” now always so anxiously 
looked for in total eclipses ofthe sun, All these 
marvels of constructive inventiveness and mani- 
pulative skill of hand are here, and more than 
we can recount; and some of them not only 
this, but possessing as well not a little artistic 
merit in their form and proportions, though it 
must be confessed that there are openings here 
for improvements. A machine, however cleverly 
designed, and constructed, and effective, may not 
unfrequently be made more so by paying a little 
attention to its form artistically looked at, e.y., 
as in the small metal mouldings to be found in 
it, and about it, every here and there. To the 
artist, therefore, these things are not withont a 
strange interest. It is worth a little thought to 
find out, and to come to feel sure of, the fact,— 
for a fact it is,—of how much there is to be yet 
done in this way of wedding art, fine-art, to 
machinery, and more especially fine and delicate 
machinery, such as the astronomers are 80 
familiar with. 

We do not do more than just name the mag-- 
netical apparatus, the marvels of magnetism, 
and its strange daily and mysterious movement, 
about which Humboldt felt so deep an interest,— 
going, as it does, into the very essence of things, 
and seeming to unite almost matter and force. 


Then the meteorological, with its self-register- 


ing instroments, in constant action, thus to 
obtain uninterrupted record of magnetic changes, 
“elements of earth-currents,”’ and of atmo- 
spheric changes. It may interest many to 
know that the Westminster clock, fall of archi- 
tecture at least, and the Lombard-street Post- 
office clock, are both regulated, and their evvors 
corrected, from Greenwich. At Lombard-street 


the “current” at noon “starts the clock, which - 
stops some few seconds previously, or at noon . 
of its: own time, the clock having a gaining. 


rate.” At no less than 600 offices, in direct 
communication with the Central Telegraph Office, 
including the railway termini, there is “a 10 a.m, 
current” from Greenwich, so that it regulates 
most of the post-office and railway clocks in. 
the kingdom. We thus, as it will be seen, owe 
not a little of our correct time-keeping to the 
Greenwich Observatory, and the work done in 
it. It may be useful to know that the errors 


of the Westminster clock were below one second - 


on 67 per cent. of days, below two seconds on 
25 per cent., and below three seconds on 5 per 
cent. ; 80 that this clock at least may be trusted. 
All these complicated and careful works, ranging. 
through space, are conducted under the unflag- 
ging superintendence and with the persona} 
help of the Astronomer Royal, Sir G. Airy, the 
successor of Pond and Maskelyne, Bradley, and 
Flamsteed. 

These few passing thoughts about this famous: 
observatory are just now more especially inte- 
resting, from the fact of the transit of Venus 
observations, no less than seventy observers 
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in as many places, having been at work; and 
from the fact more particularly of the many 
months’ preparations which were made for it 
here. A most ingenious model of the Sun and 
Venus moved by clockwork was contrived by the 
Astronomer Royal, with mounted telescope at 
convenient distance through which to observe 
them. This model was in use for many months, 
for the purpose of practising the observers, and 
to make them familiar with the difficult and 
delicate work to be done. It showed the transit 
in miniature,—bright sun disc, black planet, 
black-drop, and all in a most instructive and 
“ life-like’? way, whether looked at closely, or as 
viewed from a distance through a large mounted 
telescope. In all ways, therefore, is this Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich of not only mo- 
mentary, but abiding interest; and we could 
well go on, and, by diving into details, say a 
good deal more that would interest. But one 
item more, a singular one, as showing how re- 
finements in machinery draw forth correspond- 
ing mental, and even bodily, refinements and 
individualities, and bring out what is termed in 
the observatories the “ personal equations of the 
observers.” It would seem to be impossible to 
make two things exactly alike in art; certainly 
nature does not do it. No two observers do the 
same work, even with the same tools, exactly 
alike: there is always a difference; and here it 
becomes the subject of almost mathematical 
measurement and record. Mechanism itself be- 
comes artistic ! 





ON “THE HOPE OF ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE.” 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.* 


** In the reign of Edgar, the Isle of Ramsay, in Hunting- 
donshire, belonged to a nobleman named Aylwine, ‘who 
was attracted to Oswald, Bishop of Worcester, by the 
sanctity of his deportment,’ and during along and holy 
conversation with the bishop, it came out that Aylwine 
having been long ill, was cured by St. Benedict, and 
received a mission to erect a monastery in the island. 
Oswald having in his diocese ‘twelve brethren in one 
village who had cast behind their backs the lusts of the 
flesh, and were only warmed with divine love,’ and who 
would willingly undertake the charge, proposed, like the 
famous man of business that he was, at once to go with 
Aylwine and inspect the place. Aud then explaining to 
his companion that ‘while erecting there a temporary 
mansion, we shall also be erecting, if our faith fail not, a 
mansion eternal in the heavens,—Let us (said he) com- 
mence at once lest the devil should take occasion of any 
delay to breathe a colder spirit yom us, Let me, there- 
fore, send hither a certain man faithful and approved in 
such works, under whose management a little refectory 
and dormitory may be prepared.’ A<dnothus was sent 
who laid out the grounds, enlarged the chapel, and added 
other buildings according to Oswald’s plan. Aidnothus 
had the care of all the out-door works. He, during the 
winter, provided the masons’ tools of wood and iron, and 
in the spring he set out the plan of the foundations and dug 
out the ground. He was, in fact, the chief of the work- 
men, and he made a fine building of it. The central tower 
of the church, however, began to crack, and Aidnothus 
had to report the failure to Aylwine, who agreeé to find 
the money for the restoration. The labourers approached 
the tower by the roof, and going stoutly to work razed it 
to the very ground, dug out the treacherous earth, made 
the foundation sure, and again ‘ rejoiced to see the daily 
progress of the work,’ What a contrast all this is to our 
present condition and practice! The nobleman ‘ attracted 
to the bishop by the sanctity of his deportment’; the 
memory of the vow after recovery ; the ‘twelve brethren 
in one village who had cast behind their backs the lusts of 
the flesh’; the fear of the ‘cold breath of the devil’; a 
bishop who could make a plan, and the ‘ man faithful in 
works’; the cleverness and alacrity of the labourers, and 
their ‘ rejcicing in the progress of their work,’ are such 
@ beatific vision that our retrospective view confirms the 
holy Oswald’s prescient declaration, ‘Verily, .this is 
another Eden, preordained for men destined for the 
highest heaven’; a remark that has not reached our ears 
respecting the scene of any recent architectural effort. 

uch was the system of artistic practice that for six 
centuries served to make England the finest scene of 
architectural display that the world ever saw, The workmen 
‘worked after their manner’; they were totally without 
extraneous artistic tutelage..... The masons were, of 
course, largely employed on ecclesiastical buildings; not 
under the patronage of the clergy, however, but, on the 
contrary, rather patronising them,’—TZhe Quarterly 
Review, Oct, 1874, p. 364, 


An old and venerable Review, long eminent 
for the respectability of its conduct and its con- 
tributors’ opinions, has lately carried on a war 
of epigram and assertion against the whole pro- 
fession of architects, not only of this country, 
but of all civilised countries. Shielded by the 
ogis of a learned editor, and that of a publisher 
whose name is almost historical, a writer of no 
mean powers of description and invective has 
passed so sweeping a condemnation of the art- 
system of Europe, and hurled so much personal 
abuse at individuals, as to weaken a case still 
farther impaired by exaggerated advocacy. 
Nevertheless, I have the conviction that he has 
been influenced by a conscientious desire for the 
reform and advancement of the building art, and 


that regard for the public good has prompted 
him to write; although in these days of rapid 
composition it is not the fashion to admit that 
opponents may be disinterested, statesmen 
patriotic, or philosophers sincere. An article, 
entitled “The Hope of English Architecture,” 
appeared in the Quarterly Review of October 
last; another article on “The Completion of 
St. Paul’s ” was published in October, 1872 ; and 
a third, which was called “The State of English 
Architecture,” and which obtained no small 
notoriety, occupied the first place in the number 
for April, 1872. These three articles are so 
intimately allied, both in mode and matter, that 
it is impossible to reply to one without touching 
upon the substance of the others; but if I have 
preferred to adopt for the title of this refutation 
“The Hope of English Architecture,” it is be- 
cause that article has an advantage over the two 
others which ‘preceded it, for it is written with 
the ease of a gentleman and the felicity of a 
scholar; and if at the conclusion of my paper 
it should be proved that I have “rushed in” 
where wiser men would have hesitated to tread, 
upon my own shoulders must rest the responsi- 
bility of its preparation. 

The Quarterly Reviewer reminds the public 
that nowadays, “instead of a class of noble 
working men we have the architectural profession 
—a number of soft-handed gentlemen.”* The 
majority of architects may justiably own the 
soft impeachment. But in any calculation of 
the value of things past and things present some 
allowance is always made for the altered state 
of human feeling. Although there may not be 
much difference, as far as the manners of the 
Senate and the Bar go, between the Rome of 
Cicero and the England of Lord Palmerston, the 
age in which we live is more heedful of life and 
suffering, both of man and beast—more effemi- 
nate, in fact—than any known one which has 
preceded it. Those men who, in the first cen- 
tury, first promulgated a system of morality 
more perfect than the world had hitherto enjoyed 
were of low origin ; and some of them belonged 
to that very class which the Reviewer has pro- 
perly extolled; yet it is questionable whether 
the cause of truth and virtue would be advanced 
if the present rulers of churches—teachers of 
the gospel—were to effect the semblance of an 
impossible humility. But there is a practical 
illustration of the great’ changes which, during 
even the last two hundred years, have contributed 
to the softening of humanity. Lord Macaulay 
tells how in the time of Charles II. the clergy 
were regarded “as a plebeian class,’’—mere 
menial servants; and a chaplain, though per- 
mitted to partake of “the corned beef and 
carrots’ with his master’s family, was expected 
te leave the table when “the tarts and cheese- 
cakes made their appearance.”’+ Swift wrote, in 
the time of George II., that “in a great house- 
hold the chaplain was the resource of a lady’s 
maid whose character had been blown upon, and 
who was therefore forced to give up hopes of 
catching the steward.” It is impossible to doubt 
that the general morality of the kingdom is 
better to-day than in the time of the Stuarts 
and the earlier Georges, yet parsons are become 
too “‘ soft-handed” to mate with waiting-maids ; 
and their flocks are too wise not to perceive 
the strength that is imparted to doctrine 
taught in the phrase and manner of a gentle. 
man. The present state of the navy affords 
a similar illustration. Whatever opinions 
may be entertained of it by Englishmen, 
foreigners still regard it with very much the 
same respect as their ancestors did. Yet those 
who have visited Her Majesty’s ships know 
that to command them it is necessary to be a 
gentleman as well as an officer. But in days 
when British ships sometimes succumbed to the 
Dutch and the French, the British Naval officers 
were “‘a strange and half-savage race. ll 
their knowledge,’ says Macaulay, “was pro- 
fessional ; and their professional knowledge was 
practical rather than scientific. ..... Their 
deportment was uncouth. There was rough- 
ness in their very good nature; and their talk, 
when it was not made up of nautical phrases, 
was too commonly made up of oaths and 
curses.” 

In the article, entitled “The State of English 
Architecture,” occur the following passages :— 
“The old builder had not heard anything about 
the profession of art. He was a simple work. 
man and would make the plan, arrange the 
elevations, and be in fact the foreman of the 





* By Mr. William H. White, Fellow. Read at the 


ead General Meeting, held on Monday, the 14th 





* “ State of English Architecture,” page 305. 
. a” History of England,” chap, iii., State of England in 
De 





work.” “When all our workmen are again 
restored to intelligence and thought, and are 
relieved from the bondage that professionalism 
inflicts upon them, we may reasonably expect 
that they will again be filled with the ‘ Spirit of 
God’ to devise curious works.” ‘ The workman, 
instead of being, like Issachar, ‘a strong agg 
crouching down between two burdens,’ would be 
relieved of the double incubus of architects and 
law, and begin to have his own again.” 

In the article on “The Completion of §t, 
Paul’s,” is the following passage :—“ Workmen 
should not merely do the work, but should make 
the entire design. An intelligent workman is 
far more to be trusted than any of our sketchergs 
and schemers.” 

In the article on ‘‘ The Hope of English Archi. 
tecture,” the ruling idea is developed in the 
following passages :—‘‘The inspired workman 
feels the necessary and for ever varying rules of 
art.” “The habitual notion of the middle and 
superior classes that the workmen are inferior 
in... . the higher qualities of lively genins 
and imaginative mind is very English. In fact, 
these men are frequently above their betters in 
power of mental application and endurance,” 
‘The public should aspire to cultivate the social 
and artistic friendship of the master-workman.” 
“But we may hear that the upraising of the 
workman is a revolutionary project, and that its 
tendency would be to shatter the foundations of 
society. .... These true gentlemen would soon 
become the efficient balance - weight of all 
society.” ‘“ The emancipated workman, gloriously 
impelled, must always be, and is, the only real 
hope of English architecture.” 

Very similar opinions to these have been 
expressed during the last eighty years by 
the orators and rhetoricians of a neighbour. 
ing country. Having personally mixed with 
French workmen, almost constantly for ten 
years, I have heard a great deal of this 
sort of language, and have believed in it; but 
happily I have since participated in the anarchy 
and confusion to which it inevitably tends. 
Some years ago, an ardent and high-minded 
reformer advanced a proposition which, analysed, 
would have virtually led to dividing the lands of 
therichamong the poor. Something ofthesame 
nature is now proposed for the building fraternity. 
Because the brains of an ordinary workman are 
only ordinarily developed, and those of an archi- 
tect are enlarged by education, social refinement, 
and travel; because living British architects 
have successfully contested the palm with native 
talent in European cities; because they have 
successfully erected buildings side by side with 
native ones in Germany, Italy, and France; 
because, at the present hour, a professional man 
of moderate attainments can always earn, either 
with pen or pencil, a moderate subsistence ; and 
because, in matters of art, the public are incon- 
sistent and illiterate,—therefore, architects must 
be abolished, and “noble working men” be 
installed in their places, under the direct 
patronage of those who are naively invited to 
worship the pewter image which an irresponsible 
Reviewer would set up! .It is well to avoid any 
approach to flippancy in the examination of an 
important subject. The utterances of a writer, 
whose sponsor is the editor of the Quarterly 
Review, are regarded by the public in a serious 
light :—" By the God of Friendghip,” cries he, 
appropriating the language of Socrates, “I must 
beg you, Callicles, not to jest, or imagine that I 
am jesting with you, for you will observe that 
we are arguing about the way of human life, and 
what can be more serious than this to a man 
who has any sense at all?”* Nevertheless, itis 
logically certain, that an argument which is 
humorous in itself must afford humour, even in 
a serious attempt to refute it. ‘ 

Had there not been a substratum of truth in 
the strictures upon modern professional practice 
published by the Quarterly Review, no reply 
would have been necessary, because the public, 
even if deceived for a time, soon undeceives 
itself. It is well known to professional men, 
that isolated sentences from the writings of 
M. Viollet-le-Duc and others, can be quoted to 
support the Reviewer in parts of his argument 
and some of his assertions. Years ago, M. 
Viollet-le-Duc said that as he belonged to no 
school, so he was certain to have all schools 
against him. Of late he has written with 
excusable bitterness. Among his opponents 18 
the mass of artistic mediocrity who held sine- 
cures at the close of the Second Empire; and 
he has always had to endure the organised 








* © Completion of St, Paul’s,” p. 386. 
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hostility of the Central Art School of France. 
But, as he himself has admitted, his repeated 
attacks against the unpractical nature of French 
education, and the small scientific knowledge 
displayed by ordinary French architects, do not 
equally apply to this country, because it is the 
custom of English architects to show, drawn to 
a large scale, all the various constructive 
details, and the mode of combining them; 
and to draw to their real size all mould. 
ings, and similar important details, and 
this before beginning the mechanical execu- 
tion of a building. In France, the details of 
roofs, girders, windows, staircases, and doors, 
are often left to be done by the contractors’ 
assistants; and, among our neighbours, it is 
only recently that the small but compact Gothic 
school have introduced a more workmanlike 
habit. With them, asit is with the English, a 
building is built upon paper by the “master-of-the- 
work,” before it is entrusted to the master work- 
men. There is fundamentally, small difference 
between the conscientious architect of today 
and his brethren of the best period of Medizeval 
art. Then, as now, the “ master-of-the-work” 
contributed ‘“‘knowledge, but not manual 
labour”; * then, as now, he knew much of*men 
and countries; then, as now, he was called to 
foreign lands and from foreign lands, to con- 
struct not one, but many buildings. And this I 
hope to show principally from the learned 
researches of M. Viollet-le-Duc, than whom, in 
my poor judgment, there does not flourish a 
better exponent of the history and philosophy of 
either ancient or Mediseval] architecture. 

But first it is necessary to clear the ground of 
the thick underwood of error and, exaggeration 
which, though frequently cropped, is constantly 
shooting up again. A great fuss is always being 
made about “national” art; and the chronic 
evaporation of weak patriotism over what is 
popularly called * Early French Gothic,” is a 
periodical nuisance that sets aside both history 


and common sense.t From the tenth to the 


twelfth centuries, the centre of the art of 
Western Europe was the Abbey of Cluny; and 
in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, 
art radiated from France into Germany, Spain, 
and England. Until the fourteenth century, the 
common architecture of France and England 
‘developed similarly and together. After the four- 
teenth century, the architecture of one country 
developed independently of the other; and then 
art in England became national,—because at 
that period only commences the history of the 
English nation. When King. John was driven 
from Normandy, ‘‘the Norman nobles,” in the 
Janguage of Macaulay, “shut up by the sea with 
the people whom they had hitherto oppressed 
and despised, gradually eame to regard England 
as their country, and the English as their 
countrymen. . . . In the fourteenth century, the 


amalgamation of the two races was all but com. 


plete; . . . and there was scarcely anything in 
common between the England to which John 
had been chased by Philip Augustus, and the 
England from which the armies of Edward III. 
went forth to conquer France.”{ It is an 
exaggeration to say, as the Reviewer says, that 
the “system of artistic practice (which he advo. 
cates) served for six centuries to make England 
the finest scene of architectural display that the 
world has everseen.”§ Any one who has climbed 
the walls of Carcassonne and Avignon; the 
mountains of Auvergne and the steeps of 
Languedoc; who has penetrated the cities of 
Brittany; seen Norman churches, halls, and 
abbeys; the monuments of religious, civil, and 
military splendour which crowd the old province 
of Ile-de-France, must admit that, though a few 
English cities may have rivalled in beauty a few 
French ones, the Paris of Philip Augustus was 
48 superior to the London of King John as the 
Paris of Louis XIV. surpassed the London of 
‘Queen Anne, 

In the year 909, William, Duke of Aquitaine 
founded the Abbey of Cluny. A bullof John XL, 
dated March, 932, confirmed the charter of 
William and freed the Abbey from all dependence 
upon any king, bishop, or count whatsoever, and 
the relations even of William himself. Gauzon, 
the first architect of Cluny, was a Cluniste and 
formerly Abbot of Baume.|| The great church 

* Plato, 

+ Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, M.P., in his ‘Letter to the 


Dean of St. Paul’s” (page 4), objects to Mr. Burges, 
because that architect “has preferred in architecture the 





heavy cumbrous forms of Early French Gothic,” Harrison 
& Sons, St. Martin’s-lane, 
t 7 History of England,” chap. iii. 
§ . Hope of English Architecture,” age 365. 
| “Cluny au Xi, Siacle,” Parl Ab 
yon et Paris, 


Cucherat, 1851. 


pee completed by a Fleming, named Hezelon, 
who, before entering at Cluny, taught at Liége. 
The kings of Spain and England furnished the 
funds necessary for the completion of this large 
building.* 

In 1009, *“ Hughes, of Farfa (in Italy), set one 
of his disciples, named John, to examine the 
place, and describe the uses and usages of Cluny. 
His work in MS, is in the Vatican Library, 
No. 6808 +; and it contains information which is 
nowhere else to be found at the present day.” 
From the Abbey of Cluny, issued for more than 
a century, nearly all the men who succeeded in 
evolving order out of the chaos which had 
hitherto reigned, and who founded similar 
establishments throughout a great part of 
Western Europe, from Spain to Poland. “The 
greatest prince was not educated in the palace 
of kings with more care than was the meanest 
of children at Cluny,”’} where professors, archi- 
tects, and doctors were educated together with 
clerks, ambassadors, bishops, sovereigns, and 
Fopes. 

Since the eighth century, the large abbeys 
and even the priories had established round 
their cloisters and on their domains workshops 
of curriers, carpenters, joiners, smiths, gold- 
smiths, sculptors, and painters. Those workshops, 
although they were composed indiscriminately of 
clerks and laymen, were amenable to discipline ; 
and the work was methodical. But about 1119 
the Counts of Nevers claimed certain rights 
over the town dependent upon the abbey of 
Vezelay, and a very pretty quarrel ensued be. 
tween them and the abbots. The inhabitants 
sided for a consideration with one Count William 
of Nevers; and no sooner free than they estab- 
lished themselves into a commune, which they 
fortified.§ The insurrection spread; and the 
beginning of the twelfth century is remarkable 
as the period when the working classes left the 
seclusion of the cloisters, and formed themselves 
into lay corporations or guilds, in imitation of 
those originally organised by the religious estab- 
lishments ; though in changing their centre they 
merely changed their direction, and instead of 
working inside the cloister they worked outside 
of it. Then probably other trades besides that 
of the masons took the prefix of free. Once out 
of monastic leading strings, architecture, like 
all the other arts, became an “état”; that is, a 
trade, business, or profession; and that the ex- 
traordinary impulsion given to it at the close 
of the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth 
centuries was the work of a very few men is proved 
from the similarity of form and details which 
exists in the principal buildings erected at that 
time in France, Western Germany, England, and 
Northern Spain. It is remarkable that many of 
the buildings erected during the course of the 
thirteenth century evince as much neglect in 
their execution as learning in their system of 
construction.|| Buildings were hastily begun, the 
works hastily stopped, and as hastily recom- 
menced. Much, and that quickly, was required 
for little money ; and the wise deliberation and 
superintendence of the central authority seems 
to have been often wanting. 

It is a° popular superstition that because 
Medizeval churches and cathedrals are composed 
of parts known to have been built at different 
periods that therefore they took several centuries 
to build. The fact is that people in those days 
never “restored”; they pulled down, added, 
and rebuilt; and the manner in which they did 
these things may still be seen at Laon Cathedral. 
Everything movable and immovable of the Sainte 
Chapelle, at Paris, was completed in less than 
eight years. Notre Dame was begun and entirely 
finished within sixty years.** The idea of dedi- 


* Cluny is in the Department of Sadéne et Loire, 200 miles 
8.8S.E. of Paris. Inthe early part of the tenth century, 
2,000 religious houses adopted the discipline of Cluny 
which alone of those in which the rule was observe 
retained the rank of an abbey; the others were all simple 
priories. The church of the monastery was above 600 ft. 
in length. The monastery was three times plundered: 
before the last pillage the library contained 1,800 manu- 
scripts. All the monasteries of this order in England 
were governed by foreigners, had more French than 
English monks in them, and were not only subject to the 
foreign houses of Cluny, La Charité sur Loire, and St. 
Martin des Champs at Paris, but could be visited by them 





only. 

Ann. Bénéd.” +t. iv. p. 207. See the article 
‘* Architecture,” p. 125 of M. Viollet-le-Duc’s Dictio 4 
in which quotations are given from the Abbé Cucherat’s 
work on Cluny. oat 

t ‘‘Udalrici Antiq. consuet. Clun. Mon.,” lib. ii. 
c. viii—*‘ Bernardi Cons. cenob. Clun.,” p. i. ¢, xxvii. 

§ “Lettres sur l’Histoire de France,” p, 412, Aug. 
Thierry, Paris, 1874, 

|| Viollet-le-Duc. ‘ i 

See some excellent remarks upon ‘‘ Restoration,” in 
the “‘ History of Gothic Revival,” ch, vi, ©, L, Eastlake. 





Longmans, London, 1872, 
** Viollet-le-Duc, 


cating a new cathedral at Rheims to “Our 
Lady” was started in1211, and the first stone was 
laid on the 6th of May, or the 24th of July, 
1212. Divine service was celebrated in the 
building on the 8th of September, 1232, although 
it was not completed until 1241. A honorary 
canon of Rheims has published an exhaustive 
history and description * of this building; and 
although I admit that a great deal of sentimental 
romance concerning the origin of Medizeval archi. 
tecture has been written by cathedral canons, 
still men like the Abbé Cerf must be listened to 
with attention. He says,— Rheims Cathedral 
is the cast in stone of a single idea (d’wne seule 
idée). It is made in some sort in the image of 
the Trinity. In its height, its width, its length, 
the edifice is divided into three parts: three 
floors, three naves, the principle of which is 
divided into three almost equal portions,—the 
nave proper, the choir, and the sanctuary.” To 
this technically true description M. Viollet-le-Duc 
adds,—“ At Rheims, more than anywhere else, 
the work of the master was respected ; and if any 
one wished to form an idea of what must have 
been a cathedral conceived by an architect at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, let him 
go to Rheims.” Is it possible to suppose that 
the harmony which reigns throughout the 
majority of Medizeval buildings, not only in 
France but throughout Western Europe, the 
scientific exactness which marks their construc. 
tion, the order in which their members strengthen 
and counteract each other, were produced by 
gangs of workmen, superintended not by one 
foreman, but by a gang of foremen, each working 
independently of the other, according to his 
fancy or his will, and with no other guiding 
influence or central authority than that same 
“spirit of God,’ or “ inspiration,’ which each 
shared more or less with his fellow mortals ? 
Surely there is nothing better to compare to 
such a hypothetical state of things than the pro. 
ceedings of a certain army in a late famous war, 
where regiments were marshalled under the 
banners, not of the State, but of political parties ; 
and impulsive. soldiers, asserting their individual 
rights, acknowledged no authority until the in. 
evitable hour when officers and men with one 
accord surrendered to a disciplined and scientific 
conqueror. 

That there is sometimes abuse in the relations 
between the brains and the limbs of the building 
body—that a more direct communication than 
is possible at present between the architect and 
the working man would be advantageous to both,— 
few professional men will deny. But a remedy 
for this defect will not be obtained by blowing 
out the brains. Even presuming that many of 
our Medizeval brethren worked with the chisel 
as well as the pencil, it by no means follows 
that if modern architects learned to use the 
chisel, their work would be equally as good as 
that of their predecessors. As well argue that 
because Phidias and Ictinus were slaves (for 
which there is only the Reviewer's assertion), 
therefore no future building can equal the 
Parthenon until slavery be re-introduced. Be. 
cause Hindoo artists built domes which all 
Christendom has failed to surpass, or even 
understand, therefore modern artists must learn 
to squat upon their haunches and eat curry. 
bhaut with chopsticks. There is no doubt, to 
take a particular case, that viaducts and bridges 
would be more beautiful and better built than 
they are at present, if there existed co-operative 
societies whose special work was confined to 
bridge-building, such as those which flourished 
in France in the twelfth century. The well- 
known ruined bridge at Avignon, begun in 1178, 
and finished in 1188, was the work of the Fréres 
Hospitaliers Pontifes, which was a religious 
order, established in 1164, at} Maupas, in the 
diocese of Cavaillon. The duties of the order 
consisted in building bridges, establishing 
ferries, and rendering assistance to travellers on 
the banks of rivers. Like the other brother- 
hoods, it was disciplined; and there were con. 
sequently both practical and scientific members 
of it, forming a concentration of technical talent 
devoted to a particular object, and the constrac- 
tion of a particular form of building. It may be 
urged that the modern representative of such an 
order is a Government department of works. But 
if there is similarity between them, there is 
also this difference—that whereas, originally, 
several communities devoted themselves each to 
a speciality—now one Government department 
embraces several specialities ; and the discipline, 





* Histoire et Description de Notre Dame de Reims,’” 





Ch, Cerf. Dubois, Reims, 1861, 
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which was a reality in the Middle Ages, has no 
other signification in the present one than an 
apparent devotion to “red tape.”* 








DISCUSSION ON “THE HOPE OF 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE.” 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Ar the ordinary general meeting of the session, 
held last Monday evening, the 14th inst., Sir 
Gilbert Scott (president) in the chair, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected:—Mr. John 
Honeyman, Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs (Fellows) ; and 
Mr. cis H. Collins (Associate). 

The secretary (Mr. Eastlake) announced, with 
regret, the. decease of Mr. Fulljames; and the 
president testified to the ability of this gentle- 
man, who was, he said, many years ago con- 
cerned with the] repairs of the Cathedral at 
Gloucester. 

Mr, William H. White (Fellow) then read a 
paper, entitled “The Hope of English Archi- 
tecture,”’ which we print on another page. 

At the conclusion of the paper, a long and 
animated discussion took place. 

Mr. W. White had listened with great pleasure 
to the paper, as he had no doubt that all present 
had, for the subject was one of great interest, 
the author having thrown out the true outline of 
the development of architecture by the means 
he had named. How it was possible, he said, 
for a reviewer to make such a series of blunders 
as this one had in the article in question, it was 
almost impossible to conceive. The question 
that arose to his (the speaker’s) mind was, 
whether too much regard was not paid to what 
the Quarterly writer had said. To suppose, on 
the one hand, the possibility of a lot of crude 
argument, having even the remotest amount of 
scientific knowledge requisite for the laying 
down the general area of those buildings, which 
decorated the Middle Ages, it was simply pre- 
posterous; and to think, on the other hand, that 
such buildings could be laid down, either without 
the greatest intelligence, the greatest research, 
which was, he thought, the point of Mr. White’s 
lecture. 

Mr. I’Anson said that his attention had only 
lately been directed to one of the articles in 
question, in the reading of which there were, he 
considered, two or three fallacies. Ashe under- 
stood the article, the writer’s view was that there 
was no novelty whatever displayed in the archi- 
tecture of the present day; and he contrasted 
that want of novelty with the originality of the 
works of the Middle Ages and the Greeks; but 
he (the speaker) thought that he was entirely in 
the wrong, and that there was a great novelty 
displayed in buildings now. In looking back, 
centuries ago, to the works of the Greeks and 
the Middle Ages, they did not think, perhaps, of 
the generations which had passed between one 
development of art and another. There never 
was, he would say, originality of art; it had all 
been developed from something else that had 
gone before it; and there was nothing less ori- 
ginal. He believed that the Victorian epoch 
would leave its mark, and would be as distinct a 
school, and as full of thought and genius, as 
other schools that had gone before. Whether or 
not succeeding generations would see in them 
that which revealed the wonderful simplicity of 
the Greek architccture, or the grandeur of the 
Gothic architecture, it was not for him to say; 
but the present time was as productive of good 
original works as any that preceded it. The 
writer in the Quarterly was unfortunate in many 
parts of bis article, He spoke of uneducated 
artists erecting important buildings. Amongst 
others, he spoke of a mason erecting a magnifi- 
cent dome of a church, near Malta. Whatever 
it might be, Mr. I’Anson said that he did not 
know ; and the writer also alluded to the impcr- 
tant works of art produced by the “ Industrial 
Dwellings Association.” If these were types 
which he alluded to as “important works of 
art,” he (the speaker) did not understand him. 
He pointed out, also, the successful results of 
co-operative industry in some works in the 
Wandsworth-road, on which works it was 
believed that the master workman was employed, 
on account of no artistic power which he had, 
but simply because he was a foreman, and would 
ask only a sum of 40s. or 50s. a week, so that he 
was an economical man toemploy. For all that, 
the speaker agreed with Mr. White, that there 
was a certain amount of truth in the article in 
question. He could not help thinking that 


* To be-continued, 





architects did not give all that time and atten- 
tion to the works which they might, and perhaps 
ought, to give ; but the state of society was such 
as to make all artists strive to keep pace with 
the great leaders of other professions, and unless 
they were adequately paid they could not do 
this. It was almost impossible for an architect 
to devote the whole of his time to the erection 
of one building. There was no doubt, if the 
architect were more liberally and handsomely 
remunerated — something different from the 
5 per cent.—he might, with advantage, devote 
his whole time to the study of every stone in the 
building, which it was now almost impossible for 
him to do. 

Mr. Phené Spiers then, by the aid of the 
blackboard, gave a chalk sketch of the Porteullis 
Hall, Regent-street, Westminster, which the 
writer in the Quarterly so much admired, and 
convulsed the room with laughter at his 
description of the ignorance displayed in its 
design. The building, he said. was of stock 
bricks, covered over with cement; and the 
moulding was the only one that could have been 
drawn by the workman in the Quarterly ; but 
he doubted whether the reviewer had been to 
see the building itself, or whether any one would 
take the trouble to go and see it. 

Mr. Curzon objected to the manner in which 
the preceding speaker had referred to the 
working man. 

Mr. Hall thought that it must be exceedingly 
unfortunate if any prejudice was raised against 
the working men or their buildings. He 
had endeavoured to urge the great advantages 
that would accrue for architects if more cordial 
relations existed between architecture and the 
workmen. He did not care very much what 
became of the mere constructor. In the North 
of England, the system of employing several 
master workmen existed, and it was possible to 
show clearly that it would be to the advantage 
of architects if a similar system were observed 
generally in the metropolis. However, whether 
they should arrive speedily at that system or 
not, was not of much importance to his present 
argument, which was this, that architects should 
take considerable interest in their relations with 
the building artizan. He had endeavoured to 
convey to workmen such information as he 
possessed himself, as regarded the principle of 
design of particular classes of buildings. He 
had conducted parties of workmen over build. 
ings, and had never found any disposition on 
the part of workmen to consider that he was 
doing anything that was repulsiveto them, in 
the way of teaching them, from his higher 
position, when compared with theirs; but, on 
the contrary, he had felt that there was, in all 
cases, @ great appreciation of the position of the 
architect. He had endeavoured to show them 
that, prior to their having work to do, some 
one’s head must have been at work designing 
and contriving. 

Professor Kerr was of opinion that the work. 
man of the present day was being made a great 
deal too much of, and they ought not to con- 
tribute to raise him to a false position, from 
which he must some day or other fall. This was 
a question which interested themselves as archi- 
tects, and was apart from the question of master 
and workman. He thought that it would bea 
mistake to attach too much importance to the 
influence of that gentleman, whoever he might 
be, who wrote the article in the Quarterly Review, 
Professor Kerr hoped that he would have been 
present, for he would have received attention 
and courtesy, as was always the case with 
strangers who came to the Institute meetings. 
The question raised was of the greatest interest, 
whether the state of discredit, or alleged ficti- 
tious supposed discredit, in which the English 
architect was before the public, was justified. 
The alleged condition of architecture, as a fine 
art in England, was that it wasat the lowest pos. 
sible position ; that every one of them connected 
with architecture ought to be extremely ashamed 
to be connected with it; and that future gene. 
rations would look upon it with contempt. He, 
however, thought that this was not the case. 
Assuming, as their critics did, that this was the 
case, they then attacked the architect, saying 
that he had no sympathy for the architecture of 
England at the present day, being, as their 
theory would involve, surrounded by unfavourable 
conditions. They expressed no desire to assist 
architects, however, with their superior know- 
ledge, so as to escape from this state of degrada- 
tion into which architecture was placed ; but they 
attacked architects both “tooth and nail.” The. 





controversy had at last reached this: pass, that 


—. 
remedies were being suggested, and as the last 
remedy—the latest,—there was this “ inspired 
workman.” There was something-like a gyb, 
stratum of truth in the idea that, if the workmay 
were inspired, he was possessed, by some 
natural instinct, with all the information, ski 
and imagination which the great architect was 
supposed to be possessed of, then somethin 
might be done which the architeet who was not a 
workman, might not accomplish. But they mngj 
look at the world as it was; architects were 
universally respected by the workmen, and they 
should bear in mind that their function was 
separate from workmen. Now, who was it who 
complained against architects and the profession 
of architecture? The complainants and asgajj. 
ants were of two classes. There were always in 
every profession, whatever it might be, a few 
unscrupulous self-assertors. In the profession 
of architecture, fortunately, they had but few, 
but they would not denounee them. They were 
all agreed, however, in this,—that there had 
been self-assertors in this profession in former 
generations. This -had been the end of the 
historical natural law, which had encou 
them to a certain point, like 
** Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself, 
And falls on the other side,” 

These persons had elbowed their way up into 
@ supreme position in the architectural profes. 
sion; and they consequently died of a broken 
heart, in consequence of the ridicule which had 
assailedthem. There were, however, fewer of that 
class of self-assertors in the architectural pro. 
fession than in any other. But now they came 
to a much more influential and objectionable 
class of critics,—the hysterical reviewers of the 
present day. They had any number of men 
who were at their wits’ end for a subject upon 
which to exercise their powers. They were idle 
from force of circumstance; they desired dis. 
tinction, and would find a subject upon which 
they could write to distinguish themselves, 
Certain of these gentlemen had fastened upon 
architecture, and, as he had kinted, had always 
been received at the meetings of the Institute 
with great favour; and that had been in most 
cases a mistake, in his opinion. He could under- 
stand a man of science coming into their room to 
lay before them his opinion; but he could not 
understand a man who could handle a pencil 
coming there and dictating principles of art, and 
suggesting principles upon the existence of which 
they knew from the first that he did not under. 
stand. The true aim of architecture was com. 
paratively humble, and, in the great majority of 
cases, it was simply to lend a grace to buildings, 
which could be made graceful; and the question 
before them seemed to be, Was the architectural 
profession of England at‘the present day ful- 
filling its function fairly well? He ventured to 
say it was, forall ordinary works, the ordinary 
beautification of buildings, according to their 
various systems, was pronounced to be sufficient. 
The public at large was satisfied. If they went 
rinto the City of London, the buildings there 
were admired; if they went into the country, 
there were to be found hundreds of churches which 
were unpretending, but snfficiently designed 
in beauty. It was only writers in Reviews, 
and writers of books, who wrote of what 
they did not understand, who expressed any 
disrespect of architects. Speaking of draw- 
ing competitions, the speaker went on to say 
that they were a nuisance universally adopted. 
The true remedy of this state of things, be was 
not going to suggest, in contrast to the remedy 
of the theory of the workman. The true one, 
however, was that which Mr, White had put 
forward in his valuable paper, viz, in the study 
of the philosophy of art. The profession of 
architects should cultivate, he said, architec- 
tural criticism, and all would be well; they had 
forgotten it for a time; but Professor Kerr was 
of opinion that they would soon see a return to 
its common sense in many forms, and in this 
form, and then they would leave amateurs behind 
many steps. At the present day architects 
devoted too much time and attention to what 
was written by amateurs on architecture. It 
might interest some of the members of the In- 
stitution te know that he (the speaker) was @ 
relative of Joseph Hume, who once told him that 
he had found the working classes to be by far 
the most intelligent, and infinitely the most 
honest; but he (the Professor) did not agree 
with Mr. Hume in that respect, for that gentle- 
man saw the working-classes of England from 4 
distance, through some disordered medium. A 
great many persons had adopted Hume's views, 





and carried them a great deal further. The 
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working man of England, the speaker con- 
tinned, was all very well in his place, but was 
not so well ont of it. The hope of a workman 
was that he would be content to be as a workman 
while he was so, and to escape from that condi- 
tion as soon as possible. 

Sir Edmund Beckett, Q.C., referring to Port- 
cullis Hall, Regent-street, Westminster, ridiculed 
it even more than Mr. Phené Spiers had done, 
and doubted whether the writer in the Quarterly 
had really seen the building. With regard to 
the unpopularity of the architect, he did not 
agree with Professor Kerr that the public was so 
well satisfied with the present state of archi- 
tecture. 

Professor Kerr: I said ordinary architecture. 

Sir Edmund Beckett: Then, what about 
extraordinary ? 

Professor Kerr : I except the extraordinary. 

Sir Edmund Beckett said that he was afraid 
that he must say that the public Were not quite 
satisfied with the “ordinary ’—that was here 
and there. He was in hopes of hearing from Mr. 
White more on his views of what architecture 
was. There was a great deal more to be ex- 
pected from a connexion between the architect 
and the master workman. Hedid say that from 
experience he had found very great advantage 
from hearing what the master workman had to 
say on certain subjects. As an instance of this 
he gave an account of some work which was 
executed by an architect at Doncaster, which 
shortly after its completion fell down and killed 
man. This work was executed by an architect, 
which showed that men might go into practice, 
and be employed in great buildings, without 
knowing anything of the elements of their busi- 
ness. He would ask the Institute if they gave 
their members really good practical education. 
He thought that the Institute should take steps 
for preventing architects running out into the 
world without properly knowing their profession. 
He confessed that he was in hopes of hearing a 
great deal more of the real practical hope of 
architecture in this paper of Mr. White’s. Perhaps 
it was not a pleasant thing to hear, but the public 
were not satisfied with the present state of ar- 
chitecture. The only criterion was whether 
they gave constant satisfaction. A great many 
of the buildings of the present day were built 
to be admired only for a short period. The idea 
now was to make an impression. They heard of 
people going to visit old buildings, but they never 
saw them visit modern ones. The only real 
test was,—Did modern buildings give satisfac. 
tin? He knew that they did not; and that 
they ought to take means to make it as difficult 
as possible for the public to employ a man 
‘who set up for a practised architect and who 
was not fully alive to his profession. He was 
glad to hear sumething said against the prac- 
tice of competition, for he knew that architects 
were driven into it; but the mistake was partly 
in themselves. Every government competition 
that had taken place had ended in disappoint- 
ment of one kind or another. There were com- 
petitions for the Foreign Office—a most unhappy 
affair. He ventured to say that there had not 
been in England a satisfactory result of a com- 
petition which could not be got in another way. 
This was partly the fault of the Government, 
which had fallen into the habit of regarding 
competition as necessary, because the public 
required it. Every town council thinks itself a 
good judge of drawings, and plans were neces- 
sarily deceptive. Aman must go in for com- 
petition with the hope of winning; and in every 
case of competition, plans were sent in that 
would not otherwise be submitted for any other 
purpose. It was not entirely the fault of com- 
mittees and Government that they had this state 
of things; but it would be well if all the leaders 
of the Profession would set their faces against 
it, for it would never produce any good. Sup- 
pose they had done this with the Law Courts; 
but they dared not employ an inferior man 
there. In conclusion, Sir Edmund urged the 
profession strongly to set their faces against the 
competitive system. 

The President said that, as it was so late, he 
Would reserve his remarks for the adjourned 
Peter. which would take ‘place on the 4th of 

anuary, 1875, when a cognate paper would be 
read by Mr. Stephenson, on the subject of the 
J 
master workman and architects, 








Boating of a Sewer.—At Kearsley, between 
- om and Manchester, the main sewer burst on 
pr ith inst., and flooded a large portion of the 
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ENLARGEMENT OF SKETCHES 
AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 


WITH reference to the conversion and enlarge- 
ment of the sketches which Mr. Sharpe has 
been allowed to select, into wall diagrams, for 
the purpose of illustratiag the lecture which he 
is to deliver to the Architectural Association, 
on this 18th of December, on the * Ornamenta- 
tion of the Romanesque, Transitional, and 
Lancet Periods in the North of France,” as 
exemplified in the churches visited in the 
French Excursion, Mr. Sharpe offered some 
suggestions which may be useful to others :— 

Enlargement.—I send some cheaply-made, 3-ft. 
wooden pantographs for immediate use. They 
are fitted up with pivots, pointers, and pencils. 

The pivot must be firmly fixed on the left-hand 
side of the drawing-table by means of the teeth 
with which it is furnished, and which ought to 
be well sunk into the table. 

The pantograph must then be fitted on to the 
pivot through the hole in the brass slide on the 
long left-hand branch of the pantograph; this 
brass slide must then be placed and screwed 
down at one of the divisions marked 3, 4, 5, or 
6, according as the sketch is to be multiplied in 
size, 3, 4, 5, or 6 times. , 

The pointer must then be similarly passed 
through the hole in the slide on the left-hand 
one of the two short middle arms, and the slide 
fixed at the corresponding number on this arm. 

The pencil must lastly be fitted in the same 
way to the only hole at the extreme end of the 
right-hand long branch. 

The drawing to be enlarged having been pre- 
viously pinned down or fixed to the table at that 
part of it travelled over by the pointer, the 
artist passes the pointer over the sketch, and 
the pencil, if properly adjusted, will trace on a 
blank sheet of paper the outline of the sketch 
enlarged the number of times indicated bythe 
figure of the division at which the pivot and 
pointer are placed. The details can be filled in 
with the free hand, or, if preferred, be alse 
aceurately traced. The instrument should be 
made to work with perfect freedom, by rubbing 
the joints with French chalk or otherwise. The 
pencil should be very soft: otherwise this arm 
will have to be weighted. 

The paper best adapted to these large diagrams 
appears to be the large cartridge paper made by 
Waterlow, cut to the following size,—30} in. by 
22 in. 

Drawing Materials.—Use Stanley’s liquid 
Indian ink (Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields) ; Reed pens for all the larger lines, cut 
and nibbed like a common quill pen, whether 
for ruled lines or those drawn with the free 
hand; the finer lines may be drawn with soft 
steel pens; and the thick black shadows with a 
sable brush or broad reed pen. 

The advantage of the reed pen is the firm and 

even stroke that you get from it whether made 
under pressure or used lightly. You may have 
the nib, and consequently the line, as broad or as 
narrow as you please. All the woolly membrane 
or lining of the reed must be taken away, or the 
line becomes uneven and rotten. 
* The drawings willall be mounted on a ground 
of slate-coloured calico, with which the walls will 
be covered ; and the sketch when enlarged must 
be cut round with scissors soas to leave only the 
subject, deprived of all the margin; the diagram 
will then stand out in good relief, however few 
be the lines upon it. Hence the less shading, 
and the fewer lines put on the paper the better ; 
the effect will be brought out better by broad 
black shadows, as if caused by a bright sunshine 
falling nearly full on the subject, laid on with a 
brush, than by many lines. 

The rapid way in which sketches can thus be 
enlarged, and converted into admirable lecture 
illustrations, and the excellent practice it offers 
to the architectural student, has only to be tried 
to be appreciated and enjoyed. 








THE PROMENADES OF PARIS. 


Tue large and elaborately illustrated work on 
this subject, the title and particulars of which 
were appended to our recent article on orna- 
mental gardening (see p. 942, anté), led us, in 
the first instance, to some eral comments on 


that subject, suggested by the admirably written 
introductory essay ; and we may now proceed to 
give our readers an idea of the manner in which 
the main object of the book,—the history and 
illustration of the pleasure-grounds at Paris, 





Las been carried out. 
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| Tbe comprehensive illustration of the whole 
pleasure promenades of a great city is a task 
not often undertaken, except in a mere guide- 
book form, and we are certainly aware of no 
instance in which it has been done on the scale 
and with the completeness of the work before us. 
The book is divided into four sections (besides 
the introduction before spoken of), illustrative 
of the “Bois de Boulogne,” “ Bois de Vincennes,” 
“Flore Ornamentale des Promenades de Paris,” 
and “Les Promenades intérieures de Paris ;” 
the latter section including the public roads, as 
well as the interior parks (Parc de Monceanux, 
Paro de Buttes Chaumont, Parc de Montsouris, 
and Champs Elysées), and the places and 
“squares”; for our neighbours have borrowed 
the latter word from us, though they treat the 
thing somewhat differently. 

This particular matter of the “squares,” in 
fact, is perhaps what most strikes an English 
reader as a distinctive feature in these repre- 
sentations of Paris promenades; for if we have 
given the French the word (a convenient one, 
as distinct from the more vague place), they 
have practically very much amplified and ex. 
tended; our meaning of it. Any one accus+ 
tomed only to the English “‘square,”—an area 
of’ grass, with starved-looking trees, and some 
railings round,—would be struck, in looking 
through the illustrations of the Paris squares as 
collected here, with the far more ornate and effec- 
tive treatment which such a city breathing- 
space receives in Paris. It is rather a little 
grove in the midst of the streets and buildings, 
almost always with its centre object of archi- 
tectural interest, large or small. Among those 
which illustrate especially the garden treatment 
are the Square du Temple and the Square des 
Batignolles; the latter with its large trees, wind- 
ing walks, and artificial water, being quite a 
little park in character; while its irregularities 
are balanced and harmonised with the adjoining 
lines of street and railway by its double alleys 
in straight rows round the exterior. The Square 
des Arts et Metiers, formed in 1863, and of 
which we reproduce the illustration,* is a some- 
what more formal example. It is laid out in 
straight alleys, formed by rows of chestnut- 
trees, the centre alley leading up to the prin- 
cipal entrance of the Conservatoire des Arts des 
Métiers, from which the square takes its name. 
The decorative features consist of four fountain. 
basins, adorned with figures representing Agri- 
culture, Industry, Commerce, and the Arts; and 
a Victory column, commemorative of Crimean — 
achievements. Among the squares in which a 
building on a larger scale forms the central 
object, a curious instance is the Square de la 
Chapelle Expiatoire, where the building from 
which the name is taken (built by Louis XVIIT. 
to commemorate the former use of the ground 
as the Madeleine Cemetery) stands skew to the 
general lines of the square, with an odd and un- 
satisfactory effect. The Square de la Trinité, of 
which we give aview (p. 1052), takesitsname from 
the fine church designed by M. Ballu, drawings 
of which have been exhibited more than once in 
England (there was a model of it in this year’s 
International Exhibition), and which has received 
praise for its harmonious composition and clever 
treatment of detail, even from those who might 
have little sympathy with the style affected by 
the architect. The centre object of the Square 
de la Tour St. Jacques (this we also illustrate), 
from which the site takes its name, has a history, 
and has not been preserved without some little 
difficulty. _ It is a sixteenth-century addition to 
a twelfth-century church, which ouce stood 
hemmed in on all sides by the small houses and 
mean little streets which formerly occupied the 
site. The church and the hovels immediately 
adjacent to it were pulled down a good many 
years ago, but the tower was saved by the fore- 
thought of an architect of the city, who con- 
trived to get inserted in the proces verbal of the 
sale of the estate of the ancient church, that the 
tower was not included in the sum named ; and 
as no further bid was made, it remained. In 
1838, it becoming known to a member of the 
municipal council that the inheritors of thir 
remnant of church property were atxiousts 
sell it, he laid the matter before the Govern. 
ment, and led to the tower being purchased as 
an architectural monument and ornament of the 
city, for the sum of 250,000 francs; in which 
also there is a lesson and example for certain 
other Governments notoriously indifferent in 
such matters. Since 1855 the transformation 
of the neighbourhood, by the construction of the 














* See p. 10%. 
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Rue de Rivoli and the Boulevard de Sebastopol, 
brought out the tower as a central object, with 
@ wide space around it; and it was then care- 
fully restored by Messrs. Ballu & Roguet, and 
the dilapidated statues copied by various sculp- 
tors, and replaced. There is in all this a care 
for architectural monuments as such, and an 
absence of predominance of merely utilitarian 
considerations, not often met with in these 
practical and economical days. 

Among the Places, which, as distinguished 
from the. Squares, are but few, the most note- 
worthy is that called Place du Roi-de-Rome, 
which was a part of the “ house cleaning’ pre- 
paratory to the . Exposition Universelle; the 
district of Trocadéro, extending between Chaillot 
and Passy, having been long neglected, and 
become a receptacle of “ toutes les immondices ” 
of Paris, this occasion was taken of transforming 
it on a great scale, making a centre circular 
place on an elevated level, in which nine boule- 
vards met, these several streets ascending by 
gradations to the level of the place. The plan 
was modified in operation, and “ extended so as 
to give it the same development as the Champ 
de Mars’’; the slopes being made steeper in 
order to produce, practically, a vast amphi- 
theatre, “from which the whole population of 
Paris might witness the fétes of the Champ de 
Mars.” The work was carried out during the 
years 1866-7, at a total cost of nearly three 
million and a quarter francs. 

Of the interior parks, the Chamips Elysées is 
that which is most historic and celebrated, 
though hardly realising the boast of its 
high-sounding name, so redolent of the pseudo. 
classicism of “le Siécle.” Its commencement 
was in a less pretending manner : the account of 
Jaillot (in his “Recherches sur la Ville de 
Paris”) is that “opposite the Tuileries garden 
there were formerly scattered divers small 
houses, irregular and isolated, accompanied by 
gardens, trees, and arable land. Marie de 
Medicis had bought a part of this land. In 
1616 she caused it to be planted in three alleys, 
formed by four rows of elms, and closed by iron 
gates at each end. This promenade, known by 
the name of Cours-la-Reine, was destined for 
that queen and her court when she wished to 
take the air in her carriage”; it was, in fact, a 
kind of royal and private Rotten Row. “In 1723 
the trees which had been planted were removed, 
and others substituted; the rest of the site, as 
far as the Faubourg St. Honoré, was appropriated 
partly for tillage and partly as a warren.” In 
1670 the site generally was planted with trees, 
forming many alleys, and then took its present 
name of the Champs Elysées. In 1765 it was 
re-planted, and more numerous alleys formed 
and distributed on a new plan, and the two 
groups in marble, known as the Chevaux de 
Marly, were placed as ornaments. Subsequently 
cafés and a circus, and other public entertain. 
ments, were licensed in it, till, in 1855, the build- 
ing for that year’s Exposition was erected in it. 
Thus the Champs Elysées, made as a royal 
drive in its original form, had become a people’s 
park; but it was found that the place was still 
not attractive enough in its aspect to retain the 
crowds of holiday-makers, and in 1858 the 
Muncipal Council conceived the project of trans- 
forming into ‘yardens the spaces between the 
avenues, and with this change, and a systematic 
arrangement of more artificial amusements and 
attractions, it is now the most popular holiday 
resort of Paris, “and is admitted by strangers 
to be without its rival in the world,’—which is 
rather a rash statement. ; 

The small park of Monceaux, designed in 1778 
by Carmontelle, under the orders of the then 
Dac de Chartres, is a marked contrast, in its 
informal character and winding walls, to the 
Champs Elysées; a contrast which it is very 
well to keep up in these kind of city breathing. 
spaces, and which certainly is not followed in our 
own parks, the character of which is singularly 
alike, and without character (to adopt Pope’s 
paradox about women), that of Kensington being 
perhaps the most marked; but otherwise all 
seem very much the same. It is a great 
advantage to be able to choose a highly artificial 
garden in straight alleys, or a naturalistic park, 
according as your immediate impulses lead you, 
or as the weather may render one or the other 
most pleasant and attractive. In the revolu- 
tionary period, this park was declared the pro. 
perty of the State, and becamea public promenade, 
aut was never a very popular one: it was 


restored by Louis XVIII. to the descendants of 
the Duo de Chartres, whose representative in 
1852 again restored it to the State as a public 


park. Its “resurrection,” however, as M. 
Alphand terms it, came about in 1860, when the 
Government, which had acquired a part of the 
estate, entered on extensive repairs and embel- 
lishments in connexion with the park, and re- 
edified the Rotunda and other ornaments. (in 
somewhat poor taste), made grottos and cascades 
and everything as it should be. These latter 
objects are very picturesquely made out by 
French landscape gardeners; but we cannot say 
so’ much for the semi-architectural adjuncts, 
ruined temples and other curiosities, which 
would (we hope) be considered very much 
behind the taste of the day in England, at any 
rate. 

The Parc des Buttes-Chaumont is another park 
au naturel, the effect being helped in this case 
by the picturesque nature of the site, which is 
uneven and hilly, and further broken up into 
precipices and caverns by the process of quarry- 
ing at different times. The distinctive point in 
it is a high rocky island, rising out of water, and 
crowned by a small circular temple at the highest 
point, in a manner reminding one of some of 
Claude’s pictures. Grottos and cascades again 
come in here, and are fully illustrated by engrav- 
ings. The idea of forming this park arose, in 
the first instance, it appears, from the fact that 
the abandoned quarries and the waste land ad- 
jacent had become a haunt of dangerous cha- 
racters, from whom it seemed desirable to reclaim 
the territory. It was commenced in 1860, and 
finished completely about six years after. 

Under the heading, “ Voie Publique Plantée,”’ 
we have representations of most of the boule- 
vards, that form of ornamental street for which 
Paris has set the fashion for the world. The 
favourite system in the modern street-planning 
of Paris, of leading boulevards up to a central 
point at tolerably acute angles with each other, 
instead of laying them out at right angles, as the 
general tendency of modern cities is, offers many 
opportunities for picturesque effect, but at the 
same time tends to awkward forms of cutting up 
the building sites between. the lines of road, 
besides rendering the process of finding his way 
more difficult to the visitor. We may remark 
how much the view of the Avenue de |’Impéra- 
trice shows the want of a more formal arrange. 
ment of trees, to lead up with something like 
architectural stateliness of lineto the Arc d’Etoile 
at the extremity of the vista; the effect, as 
existing, is far too irregular and ragged for an 
avenue so placed, and intended to some extent 
as a road of state. Among the lesser places, the 
pretty effect of the Place du Thédtre Francais 
may be noticed, with its two triangular gardens, 
divided by a broad road that crosses one of the 
diagonals of the space, the other diagonal being 
unmarked. 
Into the more extended descriptions and illus- 
trations of the better known Bois de Boulogne 
and Bois de Vincennes we cannot yo in detail 
here ; it must suffice to say that the history, 
aspect, and architectural embellishments of these 
celebrated parks are set forth on the same scale, 
in proportion to their extent and importance; 
and we must refer readers who have not visited, 
or wish to know more of these “ promenades,” 
to the book itself, which ought to be in all good 
public libraries. _We may observe, however, the 
fortunate manner in which the glades and walks 
are arranged in the Bois de Vincennes, so as to 
have the appearance of being the result of 
natural growth and inartificial effect; and at 
the same time may regret that there is not 
more of architectural interest or merit in the 
structures scattered about it. The “ park style” 
of architecture, by which we understand that 
kind of meaningless prettiness which seems con- 
secrated specially to buildings in ornamental 
parke, is far more predominant here than one 
could wish. 

The whole subject of park architecture and 
decoration receives some suggestive illustration 
in the book of which we are writing, in which 
are included elaborate and minute drawings of 
the lodges, gates, railings, and all the orna- 
mental adjuncts of a park, besides diagrams of 
the sewers and other practical works in connexion 
with the parks and boulevards. The drawings 
of these latter (sections of sewers, &c.) illustrate 
and explain some. of the models which were in 
the International Exhibitions, such as the wagons 
for cleansing the drains, &c., the special use and 
application of which was not so evident in the 
models themselves. Some of the sections of 
drain given, and the method of cleansing them 
by means of wagonsrun on rails, which are fixed 
along each side of the invert or waterway of the 


any extent, are worth attention from those w 
special business it is to attend to such matterg 
in the sanitary arrangements of great cities, Ag 
to the more architectural portion of the adjuncts. 
of the Paris parks, so much cannot be said. 
There is a large exédre, or polygonal covered 
pavilion, for. instance, in the Bois de Vincenneg 
which has a plate to itself, and is drawn in “4 
most finished manner in plan, elevation, ang 
section, but “there is nothing in it”; the orn. 
ment consists of that method of pierced wood.. 
work (flat) which the French are fond of, but 
which is capable of being used with far more 
artistic feeling and effect than they put into it; 
the design is poor, and the whole thin 
has a cardboard look, anything but satisfactory, 
and certainly not worth such careful illustration, 
except as a part of the effort at absolute 
accuracy in everything. The Fontaine deg 
Innocents in one of the squares is a more 
pleasing specimen of ornamental building, with 
its square centre pavilion, and the water dropping 
in little cascades down the steps on each face; 
this is an older fountain, of another day, which 
formerly stood in a side position, backed by other 
buildings, and with, therefore, only three sides; 
and which was recently moved to its present 
central position, and received the addition of a 
fourth face and flight of steps to complete the 
design. Detailswhich are given of the railings, 
lamp-standards, and other iron-work of the parks 
do not impress us; but the ornamental railings 
of some of the squares, especially the square 
Montholon,show very good and original design, rich 
without heaviness; and the Square Louvois has 
something a little out of the way in this respect, 
The panorama building in the Champs Elysées. 
is simply ugly, having neither the dignity and 
grace of classic architecture, nor the picturesque 
of Gothic. Of some fountains, of which illus. 
trations are given, that of the Place de Made. 
leine, with its basket (as one may call it) of 
shrubs and flowers forming the middle basin, is. 
very pretty and fanciful as a design, but is quite 
out of scale, the details and general contour 
suggesting the idea of a much smaller and more 
delicate piece of work than it actually is. In 
all these matters of architecture and architec- 
tural embellishment in the public places of 
Paris, we should say that the spirit of Paul 
Gandelau’s “cousin Eugéne” is but too much 
wanted. Perhaps he had already offered his 
criticisms, and found them, in this case, as in 
others, “‘ not well received.” 

The illustration by maps, plans, elevations, 
and views, of all the details of the Paris pro- 
menades and parks, does not, however, exhaust 
the scope of the work before us, for an import. 
ant section is added, giving a description and 
botanical classification of the various flowering 
plants introduced into the park and square gar- 
dens, accompanied by chromo-lithograph plates, 
which are among the best specimens of realistic 
representation by this method that we have 
seen. A similar classification is adopted in re- 
gard to the trees planted in the parks, accom- 
panied by statements, arranged in parallel 
columns, of the climatic origin of each tree, its 
best use in plantations, its height, &c. The 
average value of the flowers and trees is stated; 
and throughout the book the cost of each class- 
of work for each park and boulevard is, as far 
as we observed, tabulated. This provision will 
give a value to the book beyond that of a mere 
drawing-room table album, as it will be useful as 
a reference in forming an idea of approximate 
cost for works of the same kind as those which 
it illustrates. In one respect, however, the prac- 
tical value of “the Promenades of Paris,” and 
even its eligibility as a book of entertainment, 
has been somewhat injured by the very effort to 
make it as handsome and imposing a volume as 
possible, which has led not only to the employ- 
ment of a splendid and very thick paper, but to 
a width of margin which brings it almost toa 
cumbersome size and weight, and (we confess) 
has rendered the examination of it, with a 
view to these remarks, a work of some physical 
labour. In short, the book is a show volume, 
but contains an amount of practical information 
not often found in show volumes. Whether its 
completion, will “stimulate any enterprising 
author and publisher to undertake an illustra- 
tion of London parks and promenades in a 
similar style we do not know; but we fear much , 
must be done in this neighbourhood before there 
can be materials for illustration at all equal to 
those which, in spite of all their sins against 
the best taste, can be found in the Promenades 
of what a modern poet has called “the Capital 
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WARMING AND VENTILATION. 


Havine during the last thirty years given 
much time and thought to the subject of warm- 
ing and ventilation, and spent no inconsiderable 
amount of money on practical experiments, I 
think I may venture to make this the subject 
matter for discourse. Much as has been said 
and written on these topics, my own experience 
teaches me that we have still a great deal to 
learn ; and, with respect to ventilation, while it 
has become a household word, there is scarcely 
one house in a thousand where you find any 
practical improvement upon the state of things 
which existed fifty years ago. If any subject 
therefore needs ventilating, may we not say it is 
that of ventilation itself? 1t is with some 
degree of diffidence that I approach the subject, 
but should I succeed in imparting any fresh 
information upon it, I shall hope to elicit from 
you such an amount of discussion as will either 
testify to its value, or point out where I am 
wrong; at any rate, I fully expect it will enable 
me to carry away one or two ideas in exchange 
for those I may suggest. 

The two divisions of the subject are so inti- 
mately connected that it is difficult to treat of 
them separately, for it is beginning to be admitted 
that no system of warming is perfect which 
does not to some extent combine with it a 
renewal of the air, and consequently, efficient 
warming may perbaps be said to be neither more 
nor less than good ventilation. Let us, how- 
ever, for convenienze’ sake, take warming first 
into consideration :— 

So far as this subject has reference to the 
generating and retaining of the animal heat of 
our own bodies, we certainly ought by this time 
to have acquired some fixed notions thereon, for 
if there is one subject more than another to 
which man has devoted his care and attention it 
is this. Carrying about with him as he does 
perhaps a more wonderful warming apparatus 
than ever was invented, one half of bis life 
may be said to be spent in collecting and fur- 
nishing it with fuel in the shape of food, and in 
preserving the acquired heat by means of cloth- 
ing. Whether it will account for the number of 
books which he has written {about Cockle’s 
Furnaces, Consumption of Fuel, and Stoking, it 
is difficult to say; but man is by nature a 
stoker,—be he peer or peasant he is born a 
stoker, the very first act he performs is that of 
stoking, and the first intelligible cry he utters is 
for more fuel. 

Our business, however, is to treat of warming 
by artificial means. The furnaces we have to 
consider are those of brick; the channels for 
conveying the heat are of masonry or metal ; 
the cuticle through which it is radiated is either 
an iron grating or a boarded floor. We may, 
however, perhaps be able to gain some informa- 
tion (as will be hereafter shown) as to the mode 
of preserving the heat in our buildings of brick 
and stone by comparing them with that mys- 
terious temple in which man takes up his habi- 
tation. 

As a means of generating artificial heat, the 
first thing we want is fuel; and touching which, 
what is there with which we can more effectually 
blacken our fingers and brighten our hearths 


than coal? If, as Solomon asserts, ‘‘ Where no 


wood is the fire goeth out,” the latter must at 
one time have been the universal fuel, but 
having burnt up all our surplus timber, we 
fall back upon coal. When both these fail as 
articles of fuel, we shall have to look out for 
other sources of heat, and possibly we may 
be obliged to have recourse to friction; and 
thus it is comforting to know that we need 
never starve. 

We are told by Bernard in his history of 
warming, that a shrewd American, the machinery 
of whose factory wasjworked by water power, 
wanted to make the latter also available for 
producing heat; and to effect this he builta 
chamber underground, in which he placed a 
couple of large iron circular disks. With the 
aid of a little extra shafting these disks were 
made to revolve rapidly on each other ; the outer 
air being brought into contact with the same 
through a subterranean channel, and with the 
frictional heat thus acquired was conducted by 
flues into the several rooms of the mill. Whether 
wholesomely or not the inmates were by this 
means most effectually warmed at all times of 
the year except one, but this unfortunately 
happened to be when the heat was most required, 
viz.—when the frost came and stopped the water- 
wheel: had the Yankee been aware of it, he 
might have had the satisfaction of proving the 





truth of the statement, long before it was made,— | 


that heat is only another phase of motion. 

We have now to consider how the heat derived 
from coal may be utilised, so that we may receive 
the greatest possible amount of it before it 
escapes upthechimney. In our domestic build- 
ings we must look to its radiating power as pre- 
ferable to any other, and if economy be our 
object, the slow combustion German stove pro- 
bably offers the greatest advantages; but with 
the less imaginative Englishman, seeing is be- 
lieving, and he will not be disposed to consider 
himself thoroughly warmed unless he can look 
upon a blazing fire in an open grate; and talk as 
you like about extravagance, he will go on con- 
tenting himself with the heat generated from 
1 cwt. of coal, while he pays his coal-merchant 
for the additional 8 cwt. which are consumed 
with no other gain than that of keeping the 
birds from building in the chimney-tops. Preach 
as we may, luxury will still prevail, and as long 
as we can afford to eat and drink as much at one 
meal as would provide wholesome and sufficient 
food for eight, I do not see how we can con- 
sistently deplore one act of extravagance more 
than another. There is, however, a way by 
which we may economise the heat of an open 
fire, and that is by making it serve the purpose 
of ventilation as well. To promote this laudable 
object, every day now brings with it the an- 
nouncement of a fresh patent in the shape of a 
ventilating stove. The principle, doubtless, is 
good ; but we must carefully guard against the 
admission of air at too high a temperature, other- 
wise it loses its vivifying property, and that 
is why radiated heat is so preferable to that 
obtained by other means. 

The plan which I adopted some ten years ago 
of introducing a rectangular cast-metal tube into 
the hack of my fire-grate, fixed in a horizontal 
position, communicating at one extremity witha 
shaft into which the outer air was admitted, and 
at the other with an inlet flue, opening into the 
room on the projecting side of the chimney- 
breast, is a very simple mode of tempering the 
fresh air before it comes into the room. The 
certainty of its action is made manifest by 
pasting a piece of paper by its upper edge to 
the frame of the aperture. When the door is 
shut this will be found to remain at an angle of 
45° with the wall, and when open it shows by 
the fall of the paper over the orifice that this 
special supply of air is no longer needed. Now, 
if this inlet is placed near the ceiling, and the 
iron tube is covered with such a thickness of 
firebrick as will keep the temperature at some- 
thing like 55° Fahr., you will have one means 
of ventilating an ordinary sitting-room ; for the 
fresh air must then commingle with that of the 
room before it finds its way to the chimney 
opening, and the continuity of its action gives to 
the inmates a wholesome supply, independent of 
the raw or uncooked air which comes in through 
ill-fitting doors or casements; and so long as 
the little paper janitor shows itself to be on 
duty, we need not trouble ourselves about having 
Arnott’s valves, or ceiling apertures, for the 
purification of the air will be as certain as that 
of water in a pond, where the service and the 
overflow pipes are simultaneously in action. 

Another source of artificial heat is in the 
gaselier. Like fire and water, gas is a good 
servant, but a bad master; and in ninety-nine 
houses out of a hundred it is simply a licensed 
despot, who revenges himself for the light he 
cannot help giving by poisoning the very air to 
which he is indebted for life and brilliancy. ‘The 
designers of our ordinary gaselier confine their 
attention to its shapeliness; but handsome is 
that handsome does. A thorough-bred horse un- 
harnessed is a handsome sight ; but to drive him 
at our pleasure and secure him from kicking he 
must be well bound and strapped to the shafts 
ofa vehicle. So must it be with gas. We re- 
quire its heat and light, but in order to dispense 
with the accompaniment, which comes in the 
shape of carbonic acid, the burner must be at. 
tached to a shaft as well, and that shaft must be 
a smoke-shaft. Some fifteen or twenty years 
ago I patented a mode of gas-lighting which pro- 
vided for the escape of the products of combus- 
tion, and for the admission of fresh air in ex- 
change; but the following up of this demanding 
more time than I could spare, I ‘made a virtue 
of necessity and let the public have the benefit 
of it, or as much of it as is found in Benham’s 
(formerly Rickett’s) ventilating lamps. For 
general purposes of illumination and reading, the 
globe-lamp last named is admirably adapted ; 
but being a fixed light, and consequently placed 
at a considerable height from the floor, it must 





necessarily be either inefficient or wastefulf for 
reading and working purposes. Since the radia. 
tion of light is inversely, as the square of the 
distance, and 2 ft. from the table being a gop. 
venient height for a lamp, it follows that, at 
double the distance, it would require four times 
as much flame to give the same amount of light 
To effect this object, I have the copper smoke. 
tube of my lamp made in two pieces, so that the 
one may slide within the other when the lamp is 
not in use ; but as a proof of the absolute neces. 
sity of the smoke-tube being near to the burner 
and likewise of the utter inutility of ceiling 
apertures in general as outlets for foul air, | 
need only tell you what I discovered by sheer 
accident, viz.: that with all the rarifying hea; 
of an argand burner immediately under the 
mouth of the tube, if the tube itself is turned 
into any other flue than that of the ordinary 
chimney, the pressure of the outer air is so great 
that it is necessary, ifthere be a fire in the room 
to light the lamp while the door is open; a fey 
seconds, however, will suffice to establish an 
upward draught, and the..,-wirether the door be 
open or shut, the action is maintained, and 
during such action the smoke-tube serves the 
double purpose of purifying the air and warming 
the room. ‘ 

Having thus disposed of the warming and 
ventilation of the sitting-room with its luxuriong 
open fire-grate, we will be bold enough to invade 
the kitchen, and there we shall find (especially 
in the summer time) that luxury consists in 
being less lavish of our fuel. I fear it is uselegs 
to attempt any reformation here unless we begin 
with the cook herself. Within the range of 
invented things there is nothing so wasteful ag 
an English cooking-range. Suppose, when the 
family is reduced to two persons, we are content 
to dine off a mutton-cutlet, a dish of eggs and 
spinach, and a sweet omelette, and we have the 
temerity to look into the kitchen an hour before 
dinner-time, we shall probably find the cook 
standing at a respectful distance in the front of 
a twenty-guinea stove, shading her eyes from 
the fierceness of a fire sufficiently large to roast 
an ox, and, probably, making use of a meat. 
hastener for no other purpose than that of a 
screen. But, as I am trenching rather upon the 
subject of roasting and warming, I will, having 
bad my fling, turn my atteniion to buildings of 
another description. Beforé doing so, let me 
jast observe how especially applicable, on account 
of its simplicity as well as for its economy of 
heat, is the air-flue system of ventilation, last. 
named, to the habitations of our working classes, 
where, in the common sitting-room or honse- 
place, a fire for either warming or cooking pur. 
poses is burning all the year round, and then in 
combining with the same a special provision for 
the escape of foul air, we may positively convert 
our back-to-back tenements into dwellings quite 
as wholesome as those in which there is a through 
draught. In such buildings, all that is required 
in addition to this inlet-flue is to let the staircase 
serve as an extracting shaft, which may be done 
by making a valve opening over the ground-floor 
doorway, and placing an ordinary wind-cowl 
over an aperture made in the roof. The con- 
stant influx of slightly-warmed fresh air at the 
lower room necessitates an upward draught on 
the staircase, and a stagnant atmosphere with 
all its evil concomitants can no longer exist. An 
inexpensive alteration of this kind of back-to- 
back buildings would represent the advantages 
otherwise gained in double houses; and if this 
paper produces noother fruit than such a reform 
in the dwellings of our poorer brethren, it will 
more than compensate me for the trouble I have 
taken in writing it. 

In factories‘and workshops steam is found to 
be as convenient a mode of warming as ady; 
but as provision is rarely made for such an ad- 
mission of fresh air as will protect the work- 
people from exposure to cold draught, I would 
suggest a way of doing this, which I have found 
as efficient as it is simple. Assuming the pipes 
to be near to the outer wall, they need only be 
enveloped at intervals of 3 ft. lengths of tubing 
about 1 in. more in diameter than the steam- 
pipe itself, and by connecting these with the 
outer air by means of J branches running 
through the walls, we secure an uninterrupt 
supply of moderately warmed fresh air, which 
enters the room at the extremities of the annular 
space formed by the two pipes, and a gradual 
renewal of the air is the result. This motion 2 
the air I have found may be considerably accele- 
rated by forming extracting flues in the walls of 
the factory, communicating by underground 
channels with the shaft of the engine chimney 
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To give to steam the same advantages which 
hot water has, there should be facilities for 
shutting it off from a portion of the piping to 
meet the changes of temperature in mid-seasons, 
otherwise it will be found (as I discovered to be 
the case) that when the steam is turned off 
pefore the cold weather has quite gone, the 
annular spaces above named are sure to be 
plugged up with cotton waste or paper, thus 
roving that while the value of fresh tempered 
air is fully appreciated by workmen, they prefer 
a stagnant atmosphere to any supply which 
comes in the shape of a cold draught. 

I adopted this principle of warming and 
ventilation at the Nottingham Lunatic Hospital 
with such success, that the Commissioners of 
Lunacy published a detailed description in their 
Blue Book for the year. 

Assuming that we have arrived at some 
definite mode of warming and ventilating domes- 
tic buildings and factories, we will now consider 
those of larger bulk, and here our difficuities 
may be said to invreaga. 

I donot share in uhe common opinion that a 
large room is necessarily more healthy than a 
small one, except as to the temporary advantage 
of there being a greater stock of air to draw 
upon. It seems to imply that its sanitary con- 
dition is dependent upon this rather than upon 
a onstant renewal of the air. Hence we hear 
of people associating defective ventilation with 
the lowness of their rooms, and even scientific 
m n disparaging hospitals which do not provide 
so many given cubic feet of space per bed. 
Ta ke, for example, a railway carriage with half 
a dozen people in it. If hermetically sealed, 
the air would not last them as many minutes; 
but suppose it to be one by a night train, with 
all the seats or couches occupied, how is it that 
you may, with closed windows, travel from 
London to York without any inconvenience ? 
Certainly not from having 800 to 1,000 cubic 
feet per bed, but because you are carried along 
with such rapidity through the air, that even 
the small slide ventilators are sufficient to effect 
a constant renewal of the atmosphere within. 


Take, for the converse, some of our largest: 


churches, where for a congregation of 1,000 you 
have something like 500 cubic feet of air per head 
to begin with, or where the space is so vast that 
the supposition of there being no necessity for 
doing more than using up the stock of air within 
is perhaps pardonable; but only try the effect of 
entering the building suddenly from the fresh 
air, at the close of a Sunday evening service, 
while all the lights are burning, and you might 
positively taste the gassy and noxious atmo- 
sphere. Or, for a startling hypothesis, suddenly 
seal up hermetically every aperture in the Albert 
Hall, during a grand oratorio, and I will venture 
to say that a man could live longer breathing 
through the chinks of a clock-case than he would 
there; at any rate, he could live long enough to 
prove the fallacy of making cubical contents the 
primary test of the sanitary condition of a 
building. 

The warming and ventilating of large halls, 
and other places of public assembly, are fraught 
with many difficulties; and after so many 
failures have been made therein, it may seem 
somewhat bold of me to attempt to overcome 
them ; but, with all due modesty, I will venture 
Presently on a solution of the problem. I will 
not take up your time by describing how I 
have hitherto either partially succeeded or 
wholly failed in so doing; suffice it to say, that 
T have tried some eight or ten different methods 
of warming buildings of this class; and among 
others, I may mention hot-water pipes under the 
floor, and coils above it ; steam in boxes, pipes ; 
and even in gallery columns, farnaces with hori- 
zontal flues; stoves, with vertical ones; pave- 
ment fire-holes with down-draughts; under- 
ground cockles with up-draught; and among 
other patented modes, I have tried one which 
may be said to consist of drawing the air out of 
the church, taking with it the respirations of the 
Congregation, and after cooking it in a cellar 
below, pouring it out again on their devoted 
heads throagh a hole in the wall. With one or 
two exceptions, my experience prompts me to 
confess that all these systems are more or less 
unsatisfactory. 
th have, however, come to the conclusion, that 

© only wholesome kind of heat is radiated 

eat ; that this must proceed from the floor, and 
a2 80 uniformly dispersed that it is not felt in 
Ms apg of the room more than another. The 
* e of applying it will depend very much upon 
© construction of the floor, and the vehicle we 


vehicle be water, steam, or air, I should consider 
it as objectionable to admit the latter into the 
room as a heating medium as I should the two 
former. It is one thing to use hot air as a direct 
means of warming, and another to admit a tepid 
stream of it into a room for the purpose of venti- 
lation. 

In a music-hall, or ordinary assembly-room, 
where the floor is a boarded one, I would adopt 
“Perkin’s small pipe high-pressure system of 
warming” (so successfully carried into operation 
at the present time in buildings of this descrip. 
tion, by Mr. Gibbs, of Liverpool) ; but I would 
so far vary in general application as to distribute 
the piping over, or rather under, the whole area 
of the floor,—in which suggestion, I may observe, 
Mr. Gibbs heartily concurs. The piping should 
be conveyed up one joist space and down the 
other, and be accessible only from below; and 
where there is a sub-story, it should be shut off 
from the same by flat boarding hinged to the 
lower edge of the joists. The heat thus obtained 
would be uniformly radiated into the room 
through innumerable perforations in the floor. 
boards, not too large to render the surface objec- 
tionable for dancing purposes, or too small to 
allow of their being speedily clogged up with 
dust.* Tuomas C. HINE. 








TRADE SOCIETIES CONNECTED 
WITH BUILDING, AND THEIR PRESENT 
CONDITION. 


From the annual reports of the following 
Trade Societies it appears that those that are 
allied in some way to building operations are in 
a fiourishing state. 

The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners can muster 12,789 members and 249 
branches, being an increase of 1,553 members, 
with available funds amounting to 30,4501. 
The Friendly: Carpenters and Joiners’ Society 
have also 9,295 members and 140 branches, with 
6,6851. funded, and an increase of 609 members. 

The Amalgamated Engineers, Machinists, 
Millwrights, Smiths, and Pattern-makers have 
enrolled 42,382 members belonging to 357 
branches, with a capital of 200,9231., and an in- 
crease of 1,307 members and 42,6101. 

The Ironfounders, with 11,775 members and 
103 ‘branches, have a capital of 48,8851., with 
an increase of 525 members and 1,121. in funds. 

The Boiler-makers and Shipbuilders muster 
13,137 members, with 135 branches, and have 
39,1781. banked, being an increase of 1,614 
members and 14,0501. in capital. 

It will be seen from the above that the 
Amalgamated Engineers stand first on the list, 
but there is reason to assume that when the 
report of the Operative Stonemasons’ Society 
appears, the Engineers will not be, if at all, far 
ahead of the Masons, either in numbers or 
capital. The Bricklayers, Plasterers, and Painters 
have not yet published their annual reports, but 
neither Trade Society approaches the others in 
numbers or funds. 

The following brief extracts from the reports 
may be interesting to the building world :— 

The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners, whose head-quarters are at Manchester, 
last year expended in donations, 5661.in making 
good their members’ tools; 5,8651. for the 
members falling on the sick fund; 1,248l. for 
funerals; 3001. for accidents; 971. for super- 
annuation; 2,9641. for trade privileges,—meaning 
strike pay, arbitration and conciliation expenses, 
law, and travelling; 4661. in benevolent grants ; 
and 1551. in grants and loans to other trades. 
The secretary, Mr. Prior, instances the fact of 
increased wages being the rule in districts where 
the trade society has its branches. 

The Friendly Operative Carpenters and 
Joiners’ Society expended during the year for 
sick and superannuation benefits the sum of 
8,0911.; for replacing tools lost by fire and 
othe rcauses, 2101.; strikes are set down as 
costing 2,2651., of which 9421. were for the 
Bristol men, 681. to Sheffield, 5321. to Liver. 
pool, 1471. to London, 1671. to Newport, 
891. to Leamington, and 1281. to Belfast, and 
small sums to other towns. The funerals cost 
9921., being 101. for each member’s death, and 
41, for members’ wives’ funerals. The working 
expenses reaching 3,1531., and the expenditure 
was 11,3681. The secretary has published a 
very useful table of wages and hours of working 
in different towns, from which it appears that 
the number of hours varies in most towns, both 





summer and winter, from 49 to 60. Thus, Black- 
burn averages but 49 working hours in the week ; 
Sheffield, 50; London, 523; Belfast, 54; Liver- 
pool, 55; Manchester, 54}. The highest wages 
are paid in America, 31. 15s. per week ; London 
comes next, with about 11. 19s. 43d. weekly; 
Manchester, 11. 16s. 4d.; Liverpool, 11. 14s. 43d. ; 
Sheffield, 11. 11s. 3d.; Belfast, 11. 11s. 6d. The 
Frome builders, in Somersetshire, are credited 
as being the worst paymasters in the kingdom, 
giving their carpenters and joiners 11. sterling 
per week, with the longést hours. 

The ironfounders, who are daily getting more 
connected with architects and builders, in their 
sixty-fourth report, give some valuable statistics, 
and show a total expenditure of 24,9951., out of 
which 7,6781. were paid in donations; sick 
members received 5,2161.; funerals cost 1,8001. ; 
superannuations, 2,1711.; accidents, 1,4371. ; 
emigration expenses of members to be returned, 
1,1241.; assistance to other trades, 1501., whilst 
the whole management of this well-managed 
society cost but 2,287. During the last twenty- 
six years of its existence the society has ex- 
pended the large sum of 481,5351. in assisting 
its members. 








THE TIDAL OVERFLOWS IN THE THAMES. 
CONSTRUCTION OF STREET WATER-DAMS. 


Mr. Goopwin, a member of the St. Saviour’s 
Board of Works, some time ago introduced to 
the Board a proposal of his for preventing the 
influx of water into the courts and alleys conse- 
quent upon the tidal overflows of the Thames. 
His proposal is the construction of water-dams 
at the entrances of the several courts; and at 
the last meeting of the Board the Paving Com- 
mittee reported that they had had the proposal 
under consideration, and recommended its adop- 
tion. The Board confirmed the recommenda- 
tion, and decided at once to construct these 
water-dams at the entrances to the several courts 
and alleys along Bankside. The same subject 
was brought under the consideration of the St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, Committee of Works, 
at their meeting last week, on the reading of a 
letter, from her Majesty’s Office of Works, re- 
pudiating any liability to provide against such 
overflows, and throwing the responsibility on 
the vestry. Mr. Walter Taylor proposed that 
the vestry raise the road by the river side, re- 
marking that there was no security that the 
recent high tide would be the last. He urged 
that the raising of the road was a simple and 
not costly means of preventing the damage 
caused by the overflows, and that the loss of 
property by them was considerable. This pro- 
posal was opposed by Mr. Davy, who said that 
if the scheme were carried out the water would 
be driven elsewhere, and that the real remedy 
for the evil was to build a proper river wall. 
This again was resisted by Mr. Barlow, another 
member, who contended that the vestry had 
nothing to do with the river, and that if the 
parish once took to raising the roads, there was 
no saying where they would have toend. The 
question was ultimately adjourned for the sur- 
veyor to view the road, and make a report. 








PROPOSED CHURCH AT LA VILLETTE, 
PARIS. 


WE illustrate in our present number the 
Church of Ste. Marthe des Quatre Chemins, La 
Villette, Paris, now about being erected from 
the designs of Mr. George Goldie, of the firm of 
Goldie & Child, who was the successful com- 
petitor for the work in a limited competition. 
The church will give considerable accommo. 
dation ; it is 170 ft. long and 60 ft. wide in 
ternally, and 50 ft. high to the groined ceiling. 
At the west end is a vestibule with a gallery 
over, both in the tower open to the nave by 
triple arches ; upon either side atthe ends of the 
aisles is the baptistery and a mortuary chapel. 
Upon each side of the chancel are the sacris- 
ties, with a communication at the east end. 
Under the sacristies are the heating chambers, 
&c., and above are rooms for catechism, opening 
to the chancel by an open arcade. The chancel 
groin and roof are special features, being some 
10 ft. higher than the nave. 

The whole of the church will be groined, and 
will cost, exclusive of the three residences for 
clergy, about 10,0001. 








Brighton Winter Exhibition of Modern 
Paintings.—The collection is now open, and is 








make use of in conveying it; but whether that 


* To be continued, é 
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BY WHOM ARE INVENTIONS MADE? 


In the course of a paper at the Society of 
Arts recently, on the “Expediency of Pro. 
tection for Inventions,” Mr. Bramwell, F.R.S., 
said,—The bulk, one might almost say the 
whole, of real substantive inventions have been 
made by persons not engaged in the particular 
pursuit to which those inventions relate. Take 
a few instances. Watt was not a maker of 
steam-engines, the fire-engines of his day, but 
he was a mathematical instrument maker; Ark- 
wright, the inventor of the “ water twist,’ was 
a barber; Cartwright, the inventor of the 

wer-loom, was a parson ; Neilson, the invertor 
of the hot blast, was wholly unconnected with 
smelting operations: he was the manager of 
gasworks; Wheatstone, who has done so much 
for electric telegraphs, was engaged in the 
manufacture of musical instruments; and 
Ronalds, the very originator of the eleciric tele- 
graph, had nothing to do with the visual tele- 
graphs in use in his time ; Bessemer, who has so 
enormously increased the manufacture of steel 
within the last quarter of a century, was in no 
way connected with that industry. The fish- 
joint for railways, the greatest improvement in 
permanent way that has been made since rail- 
ways were introduced, was the invention of a 
carriage-builder. I trust I have given instances 
enough to establish my position, that the great 
substantive inventions are made by persons un- 
connected with the manufacture or art to which 
those inventions relate; and we can readily see 
why this should be. The person who has been 
brought up to pursue any particular mauufac- 
ture has, even before he had sufficient knowledge 
to be able to appreciate the merits and the prin- 
ciple of the processes he was taught to follow, 
been trained in the belief that “certain ends 
are to be obtained by particular means.” Under 
such circumstances, it is difficult for even a 
powerful mind to break through the trammels 
which have been imposed upon it, and to ap- 
proach the consideration of the subject of the 
particular art with the same broadness of view, 
and power of detecting and grasping the true 
principles upon which that art is based, as would 
be possessed by a mind devoting itself to the 
subject for the first time, and thus the man un- 
taught and unprejudiced in the art is more likely 
to make a substantive invention than is one who 
has been trained in it from his youth. Improve- 
ments of detail such a person may make; but 
there, in all probability, will be the limit of his 
inventions. 

One can understand that a man who had 
been taught from his boyhood to make steel by 
the process of cementation,— that is, by packing 
bars of wrought iron into brick boxes containing 
charcoal, and exposing the whole for several 
days to considerable heat, and thus carbonising 
the iron and producing blistered steel,—might, 
not unnaturally, devise some improvcment by 
which this process could be expedited, though 
one can hardly imagine such a man breaking 
with the traditions of the industry, and casting 
away the whole process of cementation. But 
one bringing a totally fresh mind to the con- 
sideration of steel manufacture would, in all 
probability, study the question from the very 
beginning, and would say, “What is steel? 
What is wrought iron? What is cast iron?” 
and when he discovered that steel was some- 
thing between cast iron and wrought, that is to 
say, it contained less carbon than the one, and 
more than the other, and when he found that 
cast iron was a cheaper article than wrought 
iron (wrought iron being commonly produced 
from cast by practically abstracting the whole 
of its carbon), would seek a means by which he 
might abstract from cast iron, not the whole 
of the carbon, to leave wrought iron, but so 
much of the carbon as would leave steel. To 
one brought up in the steel trade, the very word 
“steel” would be associated with the addition 
of carbon, and it would be most unlikely that 
he should attempt the manufacture by a process 
which had for its object the taking away of 
carbon. Once concede that the great inventions 
are made by “ outsiders,” then it appears to me 
that to continue this, the highest class of inven- 
tion, protection is an absolute necessity. An 
inventor must nearly in every case make trials 
and experiments, and these, as a rule, can only 

Conveniently done in places where the manu- 
facture is being exercised; but now we are 
assuming that the inventor is not engaged in the 
manufacture, he has therefore either to incur 
great expense to make his experiments,—an 
expense in mapy cases prohibitory,—or to 





forego the experiments altogether, or else he 
must seek the aid, and trust to the honour of, 
some manufacturer. 

Imagine a country clergyman who has some 
knowledge of chemistry making an invention of 


an improvement in smelting iron ore. If he| ago 


were a man of real ability, as I have supposed, 
he would appreciate the great complexity, and 
the many practical difficulties, of that process, 
and he would know that nothing short of a trial 
of his invention in the actual furnace could 
assure him that his method would not be frus- 
trated by some such difficulty. What, without 
a Patent-law, is that inventor to do? Forego 
the trial? Devote 5,0001. of the large property 
which usually belongs to a country clergyman 
to the erection of an experimental blast-furnace ; 
trust to the honour of a manufacturer; or give 
up the invention? I think the probability is, 
he would pursue the last course, and that thus 
the invention would be lost to the community. 
But even supposing the preliminary difficulty of 
@ practical trial not to exist. Assume, for ex- 
ample, that the invention be one such as that of 
the “ Giffard Injector” already mentioned, one 
of the most substantive of the present day. 
This might have been tried in private by its 
inventor without insuperable difficulty, even 
although he were wholly unconnected with any 
of the mechanical arts, and he might have per- 
fected his invention in every detail. But when 
he had done this, what would have been his 
chance of reward ? How would he have set about 
reaping the pecuniary benefit which he would 
desire, and which would be his reasonable due ? 
Would he make up his mind to forego all his 
usual habits of life, and to become a manufac- 
turer? Say that he did so, and that in spite of 
the difficulties to which I shall have to revert, he 
succeeded in making a certain number of the 
injectors for sale, and that then he knew enough 
of business to obtain purchasers for them, what 
would be the inevitable result? As I have 
already said, when taking the instance of this 
implement as one impossible to make the sub- 
ject of a secret manufacture, the very first 
mechanical engineer (a steam-pump maker) into 
whose hands one of these injectors fell, would 
say, “‘ Here is an implement that appears likely 
to compete seriously with the use of steam- 
pumps. Why should not I makeit? At present 
I know it is being manufactured by the inventor 
only, a person who was not brought up to the 
trade, and who is living in a purely agricultural 
district ; it is a hard case if I cannot hold my 
own against him.” Thereupon the steam-pump 
maker goes to work, with all the advantages of 
an established factory, with its befitting plant, 
its staff of superintendents, its foremen, and its 
body of workmen to produce injectors, and with 
a whole system of travellers and agents, and the 
advantage of a large connexion, to dispose of 
the injectors when made. What chance would 
the inventor have, in his capacity of manufac- 
turer and seller, against such an organisation as 
this? Obviously, none; therefore, as it seems 
to me (equally obviously), he (foreseeing this) 
would not have bestowed the thought necessary 
to invent, and even if he had, he would not have 
incurred the labour and expense of experiment- 
ing upon his invention. 








THE FLOODS AND THE BRIDGES OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 


THE late floods in the Madras Presidency have 
proved exceedingly destructive to the railway 
and other bridges in the inundated districts. 
The fine structure which spans the Palar, and 
connects the town of Vellore with the north 
bank of the river, was one of the first to give 
way. Although the bridge was at a great height 
above the bed of the stream, it was reached by 
the enormous mass of water which swept down 
from the Holali tank, and no fewer than sixteen 
of the archessuccumbed. The Holali tank when 
full is estimated to contain 12,000,000 cubic 
yards of water. The Gooriattum railway bridge 
lost five of its arches. The fine Chittravutty 
Bridge, which had forty spans of 70 ft., and was 
supperted at each end on ten masonry piles on 
wells, with nineteen intermediate piers ot screw 
piles, suffered a loss of five stone piers. The 
Paupugnee Bridge was also broken ; but at the 
time of the despatch of the mail the extent of 
the disaster had not been ascertained. The 
bridge at Pennair, which is the largest on the 
north-west line of railway, with the exception of 
that over the Toongabudra, had two piers carried 
off. This damage is in itself comparatively 





slight, for the structure has twenty-four spans 
of 70 ft., all upheld by masonry piers; but the 
bridge is on the main line of railway, and its 
disablement interferes very seriously with the 
traffic. The Cheyair Bridge, where four years 
a serious and fatal accident took place, 
through the bridge having given way during a 
flood, and a passenger-train being precipitated 
into the river, has again broken in two places. 
The special correspondent of the Madras Mail, 
who vikited the scene of the recent disaster, 
says :—“ The destruction of the works on the 
river is awful. First, the bridge on the south 
side of the island: this has stood, with the 
exception of the right-hand northern abutment, 
which has been swept clean away, leaving the 
girder that was resting upon it hanging in the 
air. But a gap of nearly 200 ft. has been formed 
on the island, the embankment, girders, and all 
having been swept from under the rails, which 
are swinging in the air like a chain. Till to-day 
(Oct. 28) it was impossible to pass this breach, 
as the force of the stream below admitted neither 
of fording nor of getting a raft across. I ought 
to explain that the fifth pier has all but ziven 
way. The masonry is much cracked, and the 
pier has declined at an angle from the perpendi- 
cular of fully twenty-five, perhaps thirty degrees, 
causing a very sensible depression of the rails at 
this spot. Next as to the bridge on the north 
side of the island. Here, too,one abutment has 
gone at the south end, and at the opposite end, 
on the north bank of the river, the destruction 
has been complete,—the abutments and three or 
the piers, with all the girders and rails that were 
upon them, having disappeared.” A new bridge 
was in course of construction near the broken 
structure, which it was intended to replace. 
The iron cylinders had all been sunk and several 
of the masonry piers were completed. The flood 
carried away two of the cylinders, but the 
finished masonry remained firm. In addition 
to these great catastrophes many of the single- 
span bridges in Southern India have been 
destroyed ; and very great expense must be 
incurred, and a considerable time must elapse, 
before the means of communication can be 
restored to their former condition. 





WALTHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 


Ar the Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Society Mr. James Parker has lectured on the 
History of Waltham Abbey Church. Mr. Parker 
passed in review the various stories respecting 
the death of Harold, and considered that Mr. 
Freeman had said all that could be said on this 
matter, namely, that the story, as told by William 
of Poitou, and others who follow him, of the 
body being buried on the Sussex shore, might be 
reconciled with the general fact that the body 
was carried to Waltham, if this is allowed to be a 
subsequent translation; but that the wild story 
told by the author of the “ Vita Haroldi,” and his 
unsatisfactory testimony as to Harold’s flight 
was not worth a moment’s consideration. The 
chief and most accredited story was told by the 
writer of the “De Inventione Crucis.” Mr. 
Parker proceeded to analyse the thirty-three 
chapters of this interesting tractate, deducing 
from the several points on which he laid stress, 
that it was written about the year 1145, and that 
when the author speaks of having to leave the 
monastery in which he had been brought up 
from childhood, and in which he had lived fifty- 
three years, it was partly in consequence of the 
houses of the Canons then being burned down, 
and partly in consequence of his partnership in 
the disputes between Geoffrey and of Mandeville 
and William of Arundel. Professor Stubbs had 
dated the chronology for the events in the 
writer’s life from the year 1177, when the Secular 
Canons of Waltham were turned out to make 
room for the Regular Canons; but Mr. Parker 
contended for the former date, on the grounds 
which he brought forward. If he was right it 
would leave a very important flaw in Mr. Free- 
man’s argument, that the building now existing 
was Harold’s, and which he adopted in the con- 
troversy which went on in the pages of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine some few years ago. The 
argument was that as this writer lived through- 
out Henry J.’s reign, and had his informaticn 
from the old Sacristan, who was living in 
Harold’s time, and in his history mentions and 
describes Harold’s Church, but speaks of no re- 
building, the original church was existing up to 
thetime of his writing. The author, again, of 
the “Vita Haroldi,” who mentions the change 
from the Secular Canons to the Regulars, in 
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1177, wrote after 1205, and describes Harold’s 
Church as the one he saw. But on comparing 
the two descriptions, Mr. Parker contended that 
they obviously referred to different buildings. 
The author of the “ De Inventione ” saw Harold’s 
building, and the author of the “ Vita Haroldi” 
saw tbe church, as we see it (in part) now, but 
naturally thought that it was Harold’s original 
church. This writer mentions a fact in 1205, but 
there is no evidence but that he wrote his treatise 
some ten or twenty years afterwards, and we did 
not know, so far as is shown by his writings, 
that he had any intimate knowledge of ,the early 
history of the Monastery. There is consequently 
a long hiatus between 1145 and—say—1200, 
during which time the church might well have 
been built. The writer in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, by insisting that the architectural style 
of the building proves it to be of Henry I.’s reign, 
gave the advantage to Mr. Freeman, but as he 
(Mr. Parker) contended that it was of the latter 
part of Stephen’s reign, or the beginning of 
Henry II.’s reign, there was not only no histori- 
calevidence against the rebuilding, as he had 
shown that there was a great hiatus between the 
two historians, but incidentially there were two 
events recorded, either of which might have been 
the cause of the rebuilding, one in Stephen’s 
reign, the other in Henry II.’s. 








THE NEW DWELLINGS IN FARRINGDON 
ROAD. 


Sir,—Having long taken a great interest in the 
subject of dwellings, and also visited many of the 
blocks of dwellings erected by the association 


under whose auspices the new houses in the 


Farringdon-road have been completed, I, in 
common with many others, was anxious to see 
what improvements had there been made on 
former designs. 

It seems ungracious to find fault, but, in the 
interest of those who are to live, hereafter, in 
new buildings of a similar character, I venture 
to call your attention to the following points 
regarding the new buildings in the Farringdon. 
road. i make these remarks in no captious 
spirit, but solely with a view to throw light on 
an interesting subject, and trust you will not 
object to insert them :— . 

1. There is no through ventilation. This is 
owing to the dwellings having been placed back- 
to-back. (See plan, p. 1003, ante.) 

2. The dwellings are only partially self-con- 
tained, each “lobby” being for the use of joint 
tenants, between whom “differences” are sure 
to arise. 

3. The scullery looks well enough on plan, 
but, owing to the overhanging balconies above, 
it is in reality almost dark, quite dark, in fact, 
for the purposes of cooking, when one is standing 
before either the fireplace or the copper. Cer- 
tainly it would be impossible to cook in this 
room, and, as a matter of fact, the cooking-ranges 
are placed in the living-rooms; but many of the 
tenants object to this, and properly-.so, I think. 
The wives say that with the range in the living- 
room it is impossible to “ keep the place tidy or 
decent,’”’ showing, I fear, that either the wives 
are in advance, or the plan is behind the times. 
I believe that the majority of working men 
would be glad to live decently and in order, “if 
only the arrangements of their homes admitted 
of this.” 

4. Some of the bedrooms were pointed out to 
me as being as dark and ill-ventilated as the 
sculleries! and the flues between the living- 
rooms and bedrooms are much in the way, and 
take up much of the already scanty space allowed 
for the bedrooms. All flues should be carried up 
in the party-walls. 

5. I cannot help thinking that the water- 
closets are badly placed. The foul air must 
pass into the dwellings, being driven thence by 
the fresh air which enters through a tiny win- 
dow placed in the outer wall of the water-closet. 

6. The whole of the windows are far too 
small. Those in the sculleries, and some of the 
bedrooms, are only 1 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. 

7. As regards the position of the staircases. 
There are many objections to the position chosen 
in this case. It prevents, as we have seen, the 
through ventilation of the dwellings by means 
of doors and windows, which is so necessary in 
all dwellings, but especially in those of the class 
now under consideration ; and there is a waste of 
frontage, for, if these dwellings had been erected 

in blocks of only half the depth or width, and 
had the staircases been placed as I venture 
to think they might be, at the back of each 





block, a large amount of frontage would thus 
have been saved, and, owing to the Jesser depth 
or width from front to back, a greater number of 
blocks could have been built on the site in ques- 
tion. The extra expense would not have been 
greater, and there would have been no sacrifice 
of principle. 

In the minds of all,—rich and poor alike,— 
there has been for some time past a steadily 
increasing desire toreturn to thoseold principles 
of ‘‘ domesticity ” which have been in abeyance, 
alas! for so long a time. These ‘“ Industrial 
Dwellings” should undoubtedly be so planned 
that the working man, in his tenement of three 
rooms only, might still feel it to be his castle, so 
to speak, and that he» dwelt there without any 
loss of those home associations so dear to English 
people. FRANCIS BUTLER, 





Srz,—In the Farringdon-road buildings it would be an 
improvement to make the outer door an iron gate, or 
otherwise of open work, and to have the house door 
inside the entrances to scullery and W.C., and so cut off 
communication between the sewers and the interior of the 
house. ll traps and other apparatus are @ mere 
mockery, delusion, and a snare, and do not prevent the 
drains acting as typhoid conductors as surely as telegraph 
wires conduct electricity. - M, 








THE NEW CITY BANK, LUDGATE.HILL. 


THE new bank buildings in Ludgate-hill, 
which have been for some time in course of 
erection for the City Banking Company, whose 
chief establishment is in Threadneedle-street, 
are now nearly completed, and will be opened 
for business at the commencement of the coming 
year. The Ludgate-hill elevation of the build- 
ing is 40 ft. in width, and is carried to a height 
of 80 ft. In addition to an extensive basement, 
it consists of a lofty ground-floor, and four 
stories above. It is built of Portland stone, 
carved and ornamented with a free introduction 
of polished red granite. The bases on the street 
level consist of massive piers in grey granite, 
with drafted margins, supporting a polished and 
moulded granite plinth,9 in. in depth. Above 
this, the elevation of the ground-floor, which is 
19 ft. in height, is carried up with double rusti- 
cated piers or pilasters on each side, the prin- 
cipal entrance, on the east side, being faced with 
polished granite columns, 17 ft. high, supporting 
a segment headway of the same material, above 
which there is a carved and moulded Portland 
stone arch. There is also another entrance at 
the west angle, uniform in architectural design 
and material with that just named, which leads 
to the upper portion of the building. The ground. 
floor contains a large three-light window, with 
polished granite columns on each side, and 
divided by square iron piers. <A carved and 
moulded cornice surmounts this portion of the 
elevation, immediately above which, at the foot 
of the first-floor windows, a balustrade, 2 ft. in 
depth, is carried across the frontage. From this 
balustrade there are double pilasters, surmounted 
by capitals, carried up to the top of the third 
story. Each story has a rangeof five windows, 
the central portion being of three-lights, uniform 
with those on the ground-floor, and divided by 
polished granite columns. The triple central 
windows of the first story have richly carved 
and ornamented arched heads, with figure-head 
key-stones, and vermiculated spandrels. Above 
the third floor windows there is a channel string 
course, and the whole is surmounted by a bold 
projecting trussed cornice, 3 ft. in height. 

The basement of the building contains sub- 
stantial strong-rooms, with iron-faced walls and 
doors, together with the keeper’s apartments, 
lavatories, &c., and the whole of the front portion 
of the ground-floor, 39 ft. by 40 ft., will be occu- 
pied as the banking-house. The ceiling and 
walls of this apartment will be decorated and 
enriched. The upper portion of the building is 
intended to be let as offices and chambers. 

The architects are Messrs. John Tarring & 
Sons, of Basinghall-street, and the builder is Mr. 
Shurmer, of Lower Clapton; Mr. J. W. Weekes 
has superintended the erection of the building 
as clerk of works. 








The United States International Exhi- 
bition of 1876.—We understand that Lord 
Derby has intimated to the United States 
Minister in London, and through him to the 
Washington Cabinet, that a Commission will be 
appointed to represent this country at the Exhi- 
bition to be held in Philade!phia in 1876, in 
celebration of the hundredth year of American 
Independence. 





THE EMPLOYMENT OF ART STUDENTS. 


At the meeting held for the distribution of 
prizes gained by students in the Salisbury School 
of Art, 

Mr. Alfred Seymour, in the course of an ad- 
dress, said the school were exceedingly f.rtunate, 
They had near them at Wilton gentlemen and 
firms who were able and willing to give prizes for 
patterns for carpets, and those patterns would be 
reproduced through their looms, and would so 
carry the fame of Salisbury far and wide. They 
had also here another gentleman, Mr. Watson, 
who had been kind enough to give a prize, and 
there were some exceedingly creditable drawings 
here which he understood that gentleman was 
going to perpetuate also by having them trans. 
ferred upon ware. He was very glad to hear 
that, two or three of the patterns were ex- 
ceedingly good. There were others of the 
patterns a little too ambitious, and in one or two 
instances he might have cut a leg off a tea-pot, 
or altered a little the form of some of the vehicles 
by which the tea was meant to be conveyed to 
the lips, for it was one thing to be classical, and 
another thing to be too classical. It was one 
thing to be conversational, and another thing to 
have what was called a gift of the gab. There 
were cups and cups, as there were teapots and 
teapots, and the first thing to be considered in 
all matters of utility, domestic or otherwise, was 
that we should have before us the thing which 
was most adapted to the express use to which it 
was to be put, the least likely to meet with acci- 
dents, and the most likely to stand well the wear 
and tear of general usage. Anything which did 
not combine those qualities could not stand for 
any length of time; and if they looked at the 
Etruscan vases and examined the shape of those 
of them which formed the early models of all 
our old ordinary utensils of the present day they 
would find them formed on the highest and truest 
of geometrical principles. Not a curve or a line 
was in them that was the result of accident, but 
of study, and that result was a permanence of 
beauty and elegance which had survived cen. 
turies of barbarism, and which could not be sur- 
passed by any modern forms. Last year he 
spoke to them on Greek art, and he would again, 
he hoped without wearying them on that subject, 
say, “ Study the highest models you can get.” 
He had referred to Etruscan art, which was the 
highest of its order they could have. Let them 
study all that was highest, purest, and best, and 
reject all that was puerile and false, and while 
they rejected the false and accepted only the 
true and the beautiful, let them study at the 
same time that everything which they invented, 
everything to which they turned their attention, 
should be absolutely and accurately adapted to 
the use for which it was intended. Let them be 
actuated always by the highest motives, and en- 
deavour, as far as they could, to carry out in 
their midst a fixed line of thought which would 
lead them to invent and to carry out the actual 
wish, and idea, and thought which first originated 
in their brain. They should never put a single 
line on paper without a specific reason for it, and 
should never be for a moment thoughtless about 
what they were trying to do, but should bring 
all their best energies to bear upon a study which 
should yield fruitful results in the future. 

Praise was given to the master of the school, 
Mr. Harris. 





DISTRICT SURVEYOR FOR PADDINGTON. 


At the last meeting of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works the following presented them- 
selves as candidates for the appointment of 
surveyor for the district of Paddington, viz. :— 
Messrs. A. Allom, W. A. Baker, T. Blashill, 
A. Bovill, J. Clarkson, H. H. Collins, T. H. Eagles, 
B. Fletcher, C. A. Gould, E. Gregg, H. Gundry, 
Hewett, R. C. James, H. Jarvis, jun., L. Karslake, 
G. O. Lane, G. Lansdown, W. C. Leonard, H. 
Lovegrove, F. R. Meeson, R. P. Notley, A. 
Peebles (D.S.), W. T. Piper, R. Richardson, T. 
R. Smith, F. Todd, J. G. Turner, W. Waine, R. 
Walker, F. Wallen, T. H. Watson, and T. W. 
Willis. 

Mr. H. Gundry was eventually elected, Mr. 
Watson being second on the poll, Mr. Collins 
third, Mr. Walker fourth, Mr. Gould fifth, and 
Mr. Fletcher sixth. 








Mr. Thomas Woolmer, A.R.A., has been 
elected a Royal Academician, in the room of 
Mr. J. H. Foley, R.A., deceased. 
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INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. 


Tue Institute has seldom been stronger in 
drawings, presenting the higher elements of art, 
than in the present (ninth) ‘‘ Winter Exhibi. 
tion.’ Although a large number of the works 
exhibited are really highly finished drawings, 
rather than “sketches and studies,” still the 
latitude which this titular character of the 
collection allows for broad and freely-treated 
drawings is, on the whole, beneficial to the 
artistic quality of the exhibition, the general 
tendency of the Institute being a little too much 
towards high finish, rather than force and feel- 
ing. Mr. Absolon contributes no less than 
fourteen works, one of which is a frame contain- 
ing some eight or ten separate studies of figures, 
the product of “sketching club” meetings. 
Among his contributions “a sketch” (22) of an 
interior, with a figure of a cloaked cavalier, and 
“Not quite Enough” (41), are instances of 
almost more than his usual power; the face of 
the old man smoking and meditating on the 
deficiency of coppers to pay the score, is a 
masterpiece in its way. The two larger studies 
for the “Raising of Lazarus” are out of the 
artist’s real sphere, and scarcely come up to the 
height of such a subject ; the dread and surprise 
of the bystanders is of a very quiet nature, as 
if they were not unused to such wonders. One 
or two of the “sketching club” figures, espe- 
cially ‘“‘On the Look out” and “ High Wind,” are 
admirably natural in action; also “ eventide,’’ 
asketch of a drowned woman clasping her little 
child, lying onthe beach. Among highly-finished 
works, Mr. Linton’s “Tristram and Ysolde” (54) 
will bear much looking at; it is beautiful in thefine 
but not hard finish, the delicate tones of colour, 
the sweet face and undulating sway of the body 
in the figure of the princess; everything is in 
keeping, even the green leaves of the plant 
which just rises above the balustrade have a 
notable effect in the scheme of colour. The 
artist’s two single-figure pieces (70 and 77) are 
equally admirable in execution, though of less 
interest in other respects. Mr. Herkomer, in his 
“Gossip” (40) shows as much finish, but with- 
out the softness and delicacy of Linton’s work : 
it is absurd to call this water-colowr, for it is 
loaded almost to the extent of relief with opaque 
pigment ; but there is much power and truth in 
the fearless delineation of detail in strong sun- 
light. His smaller work, “Der Bitt-gang,” a 
mournful procession of five peasants towards 
some shrine in the foreground, shows much 
feeling in the delineation of the various expres- 
sions of humble piety; the young girl who 
comes third in the group is beautiful. M. 
Bouvier sends a larger work than usual, repre- 
senting his well-known half-French, half. 
Pompeian-looking girls, of somewhat meagre 
development, engaged in a dance; the centre 
figure is very elegant, but the attempt to 
represent the movement of the dance is scarcely 
& success. Mr. Valentine Bromley’s “ Shifting 
Camp in Nebraska” is an interesting and 
effective study of local custom and costume. 
Mr. E, H. Fahey’s contributions are very plea- 
sant; “Washing Day” (18) and “ The Dairy” 
(297) are both very carefully and brilliantly 
executed studies of English farmhouse building, 
combined with figures; the former is the most 
important: perhaps the comely lass at the pump 
18 not doing her work very vigorously in spite of 
& somewhat long arm, but the general result is 

g- Mr. Hugh Carter deserves high credit 
for two works in very different styles, “ Hair- 
cutting Day at a Charity School” (27), which is 
almost pathetic in its humour, and a “ Staircase 
in Holland House” (65), a masterly piece of 
broad sketchy treatment of interior effect, in 
Which dark wood and wainscot and crimson cloth 
Combine in a rich harmony. ~ All the drawings 
exhibited by Mr. J. Syer are marked by fine free 

tment, and true feeling for atmospheric effect; 
petepe the best is “Barmouth” (296). Mr. 
2 a may studies of rainy and wintry seas are 
ginal and truthful in a way, but the effect of 
rainbow light, brought out into a glow by con- 
t with the cold grey tone of the rest of the 

- a 108 when used twice over (as in Nos. 42 
be 2 degenerates into a receipt, a character 
hoes ich all these drawings partake a little ; the 
Mr ae perhaps, is the * Study at Arran” (161). 
Pa thetatg has been in the dockyards, and 
ine of 8 us not only by his large and fine draw- 
(200 & man-of-war hulk in Portsmouth Harbour 
} ty yy also by his small studies of dockyard 
Poy (144). Mrs, Jopling has scarcely succeeded 
the “Cinder Pit” (116) interesting 





as a picture; her clever study of a “Spanish 
Girl” (208) keeps up her prestige better. Herr 
Carl Werner’s “Church of the Holy Cross” 
(35) presents the artist’s usual splendid finish 
in the painting of decorated interiors. Several 
works by Mr. J. A. Houston, R.S.A., show 
originality and power both in feeling and 
execution ; the “ Bed-chamber, Knowle” (196), 
is an excellent specimen of an interior delicately 
made out in all the details; and ‘ What has 
Happened?” (262) is a question pointedly 
enough suggested by the hat and rapier, the 
violently stamped heel-marks and red stains on 
the ground in a quiet woodland glade. Mr. Louis 
Haghe’s large and powerful drawing, ‘ The 
Roman Forum,” will attract many, in spite of 
a little sensationalism: in colouring; and his 
admirable realistic drawings of portions of the 
International Exhibition rooms of 1851, with 
their “gay crowds of visitors, are of interest 
now, and make capital pictures too, in 
spite of an almost unavoidable hardness 
and brightness. We must not forget 
among the figure subjects the works of Mr. 
Green, whose “Glass of Beer” (14) and 
“ Sentinel ” (258) are full of solid merit in their 
author’s peculiar way; and Mr. Gow’s “A 
Rout” (64), and “News of the Old Regiment ” 
(266), may be named as able works of asimilar 
school: the taller of the two long-coated figures 
in the second picture has a kind of family like- 
ness to the retired military man who plays the 
part of “ Connoisseur’? in Meissonier’s well- 
known work. The names of Mogford, Hargitt, 
and Harry Johnson are well represented, though 
we do not know what the latter artist has been 
aiming at in his “Bass Rock,” the water in 
which is, to say the least, puzzling in texture and 
tone. Mr. J.H. Mole’s contributions have much 
to admire in them, particularly “ Shrimpers” 
(169). Among other good works are “ Trifaen” 
(87), by E. M. Wimperis, a very powerful piece 
of mountain scenery ; “From the Cliffs near 
Etretat” (136), by Walter M. May; ‘ An Out. 
door Study near Hastings” (148), by R. Beavis ; 
‘The Old Milll, Winter Morning” (193), by 
T. L. Rowbotham; “A Man-at-Arms” (238), 
by C. Cattermole; “ Showery Weather on the 
Coast” (242), a remarkably fine study, by T. 
Collier; “ Autumn Evening,—Returning from 
Work” (275), by W. Small; “ Aldnassach Burn, 
Isle of Skye” (306), by James Fahey; and 
others. Mrs. Harrison, one of the earliest 
of the professed flower-painters in our exhi- 
bitions, continues the practice of her art 
as well as ever, and her “Anemones” (12) 
is as bright and lifelike as could be wished; 
and we must not overlook, on one of the 
screens, some specimens of the art of John 
Tenniel, known to many who seldom visit exhi- 
bition-rooms, among which is the fraternisation 
between the English lion and the Persian 
“ chat,” and that masterly piece of sly humour, 
the ‘Two Augurs,” one of the happiest hits 
of which the pages of our friend Punch can 
boast. 








THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Aone the numerous works to be found in the 
large rooms in Suffolk-street, some which rise 
above the general level are the “ Spanish 
Beauty,” by W. E. Miller, a very pleasant study 
of a very pretty head; J. K. Thomson’s “‘ Winter 
Sunshine”; A. J. Woolmer’s “L’Atelier” (56), 
which hardly explains itself, but is effective 
nevertheless. “ An Interesting Book,” by Haynes 
King, may be looked at (60), as also Gow’s 
“ Venetian Senator” (65). ‘ Le Palais du Franc, 
Bruges” (80), by W. L. Wyllie, is an admirable 
little thing; and F. Slocombe’s “ Fisherman’s 
Wife” (79) displays feeling as well as original 
treatment. “A Point of Controversy” (102), 
by W. A. Walker, is brilliant if not very re. 
fined; and H. Craven’s two little views on the 
Thames (110, 260) are good. G. Harvey’s 
“ River-side— Morning” (144); Miss Marti- 
neau’s pine-trees (200); and F. Slocombe’s 
“Good News” (205), are to be noticed. In 
“ Ecclesiastics” (231) C. Calthrop gives a very 
good picture of Medizval monks and of a 
cathedral cloister, with, however, the odd over- 
sight that painters often make, of studying the 
buildings in their present dilapidated state, 
forgetting that in the periods of “ monkery” 
represented the cathedrals were comparatively 
new. There is real humour and good execu- 


tion of a not very refined kind in T. R. Ashton’s 
“A Lord of Creation” (302), lolling at the 
garden-door, eye-glass in eye and cigar in mouth, 
languidly receiving a flower handed to him by 
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one of the suppressed sex. Miss A. Smith’s 
illustration of “Give us this day our daily 
bread” (406), under circumstances where the 
petition seems only too much needed, shows 
feeling; and C. Miles’s “Sunset after Rain ina 
London Street” (419), if a little overdone, has. 
some novelty and power. Among water-colours 
are two scenes from Ludlow, by A. R. Donaldson, 
and one or two of Miss Alldridge’s good figure 
studies. There are other good water-colours, 
and the average of work in this department. 
seems higher than that among the oil paintings. 








THE CONVERSION OF TOOTING 
COMMON. 


Ir appears that a portion of Tooting Common 
will now immediately be converted into a public 
park and recreation ground for the inhabitants, 
the claims as to the rights of pasturage and other 
privileges having been settled. It is stated that 
the manorial rights of the lord of the manor 
have been purchased and made over to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works as conservators, and 
that that body will now at once proceed to lay 
out the ground as a park, which it is expected 
will be opened to the public in the spring or 
early in the summer of next year. 








MAIDENHEAD WATER SUPPLY. 


In July last an advertisement appeared in our 
columns, inviting Civil Engineers to compete, 
and offering a premium of 251. for the best plan 
“which should fulfil the requirements of the 
Local Government Board.” Eight or nine com- 
peted, and the number was subsequently reduced 
to two, viz., Messrs. Gotto & Beasley, of West- 
minster, and Mr. E. Pritchard, of Warwick. 
After consideration it was decided to accept the 
plan submitted by Messrs. Gotto & Beasley ; and 
at a meeting of the Town Council, on the 4th 
inst., those gentlemen were awarded the pre- 
mium. In the discussion which took place 
respecting the relative merits of the plans sub- 
mitted for final selection, Mr. Pritchard’s scheme 
was well spoken of, and a vote of thanks to him 
for his plans was unanimously passed. 

Although the Town Council have gone to some 
considerable trouble and expense in obtaining 
plans for the proposed works, it is still un- 
certain whether they will be carried out by the 
town or by a private company, for in fact two 
distinct companies have during the past month 
given the usual notice of their intention to apply 
for a provisional order. : 








ST, MARY’S CHURCH, SEYMOUR-STREET, 
SOMERS TOWN. 


Tue church, which was erected between forty 
and fifty years ago, by Inwood, the architect of 
St. Pancras Church, isin the pseudo-Gothic style 
of that period. Although now a separate and 
distinct parish church, it was built as a chapel-. 
of-ease to the mother church of St. Pancras, and 
was fitted up with galleries and high box-pews 
in the then most approved chapel style. 

Although the galleries still remain, the fronts 
have been decorated by painting, and the whole 
of the high pews on the ground-floor have been 
cleared away, and open benches, with sloping 
backs and carved bench-ends, have been substi- 
tuted, all executed in pitch pine. The centre 
aisle and chancel have been paved with encaustic 
tiles. 

A new pulpit of Caen stone has taken the place 
of the former tall erection. The new pulpit is 
ofa hexagonal form, five sides of which—the sixth 
being the entrance—are filled in with trefoiled 
niches with shafts of Egyptian green marble, 
containing figures in alabaster of Our Saviour as 
the Good Shepherd, and the four Evangelists. 
The angles of the pulpit are enriched by Devon- 
shire marble columns, having foliated capitals 
and corbels. The die of the pedestal supporting 
the pulpit is of Cumberland alabaster. The 
stairs are of oak, with ornamental scroll-railing 
formed in brass and iron. 

The reredos, which is a conspicuous addition 
to the church, is executed in Caen stone, consist- 
ing of an arcade of five trefoiled compartments, 
divided by Irish green marble shafts, with carved 
stone foliated capitals. The spandrels between 
the arches are filled in with carved natural 
foliage, taken from the passion-flower, the lily, 
bryony, hawthorn, &c., the whole surmounted by 
a carved cornice. The arcade of the reredos is 
filled in with inlaid marble and alabaster, the 
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centre of each compartment being occupied by 


an inlaid circle of marble upon a diaper of|o’clock on Tuesday morning, the Newport 
Station, Isle of Wight Railway, was burnt down, | t 
taining a floriated cross of Jaune Fleuri marble,jand a large quantity of tickets and books|t 

und of | destroyed. 


alabaster and dove marble, the centre circle con- 


with jewels of Rosso d’Antico, upon a gro 
Egyptian green, surrounded by a border of black 


and yellow marble; the circles on each side| has occurred in the business centre of this city. 
of the central one having the sacred mono-|Conflagrations took place simultaneously at 
various points, and the shipping was endangered. 
inlaid in Jaune Fleuri upon green marble, } The loss is estimated at one million dollars. 


grams; the outer circles the alpha and omega, 


in the same manner as the centre. The upper 
portions of the arches, above the springing, are 
filled in with trefoils, quatrefoils, &c., with 
jewels, in various marbles. The lower portion of 


the reredos below the arcade, is filled in with Board, Worcestershire, having reported that 


Fire at a Railway Station.—At about two [ Board as trustees of the public. They recognised 


most fully the necessity of such hospitals, but 


hey felt the site chosen was not the best 
hat could be selected, on the grounds of the 


liability of the danger to health, and in conse. 


Great Fire in Boston, U.S.—A destructive fire | quence of the hospital being connected with one 








t 
WORKING v. SCIENTIFIC SURVEYORS. 
Tue clerk of the Upton Snodsbury Highway 


of the main thoroughfares, the carriage-way of 
which was entirely blocked, the sheds being only 
a few yards from it. 


Mr. Witenhall, representative of the St, 


Pancras Vestry, pointed out the contiguity of 


wo railway stations to the Heath. At holiday 


time these stations poured out thousands of 
people for recreation in this vicinity. 


Mr. F. Grant appeared on behalf of a committee 


of the inhabitants of Hampstead. The soil had 


panels of alabaster laid in diagonal squares. there were thirty applicants and one informal seen-tigde: to he 'anaDS Serle sialon 


The walls and groined ceiling have been deco- applicant for the appointment of surveyor, 


rated by painting, and texts of Scripture have t 


been put upon the walls in various positions, ed : 

ted i ° y, Mr. Trigg, Mr. Such, Mr. Bullock, Mr. 
— & 7” Th ao at eye re — i Savage, Mr. F rappel, Mr. Thornburgh, Mr. Clifford, 
picasa: iat 7 tinge Aggy ack seria} James, and Mr. Mason were retained for 


reredos contains the Commandments, &c., 
arranged in panels, formed by scroll-work, in 


gold and colour, with intermediate panels of election of Mr. Bullock, explaining that hitherto 


diaper work and borders in gold on red grounds. | , 


The architect was Mr. James K. Colling. The rer: 

pulpit, reredos, and font, have been executed by had ee “ a YE serge pre 
Mr. John Underwood, who also presented the arisen through such officers failing to keep the 
oe ae - 30r4 Poa _ pulpit = a expenditure within their estimates. There wasa 
a oO . ‘oh ; a. pontine po d 4 a habit of going beyond the estimates, and a neglect 

ey See 5 Sen ny ae ms anc’ | to refer to the Board before incurring expenses 
other gas-work by Mr. Gawthorp ; the standards | ¢_ unprovided work. That seemed to be the 
r eee i 3h eee ee by ae result of taking scientific surveyors. He thought 
pa ym € painted Cecora’jons YY | another plan should now be tried, and a working 
surveyor taken for once—one whose abilities 


Messrs. J. & J. King. The works up to the pre- 


selection. . 


he names of Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Farr, Mr. |; 


The vice-chairman spoke in favour of the 


he Board had taken care to engage scientific : 


of drainage, and in other ways unsuitable for 


he erection of such a hospital. 
It was stated that the proposed hospital was 


only 230 yards from the Lower Heath, Hamp. 


tead, and from 50 to 100 yards from the Hamp. 
tead-heath Station. 

Mr. Le Breton- moved, and Mr. Furniss 
econded, the motion, that the memorials should 


be referred to the Works Committee for con- 


ideration and report. 
On a division being taken, the numbers werc== 


for the motion, 25; against, 4. 








SCHOOL-BOARD SCHOOLS. 
Long Eaton.—This School Board has agreed to 


accept the plan for new schools sent in by Messrs. 
Clarke & Son, architects, of Nottingham, and to 


sent time have cost about 2,5001., and much yet had raised him from the ranks. He knew Mr.| give Messrs. Giles & Brookhouse, architects, 


remains to be done. 








pied the whole day hearing the appeal by the 


Crystal Palace Company against the assessment | for Mr. Bullock, and seven for Mr. Thornburgh ; 
of their property in the hamlet of Penge, made|whereupon the election of the former was 
by Messrs. Castles & Son, valuers, appointed by | declared. 8 


the assessment committee of the Croydon Union. 


The company had notice of the assessment on ROYAL ACADEMY AND ARCHITECTURE. 


the 6th of September, 1873, and by the valua.- 
tion the property of the company in the hamlet 


of Penge was assessed at 24,0001., it having | to Mr. Philip Marvin; the first medal for archi- 
previously been assessed at 19,500. Mr.|tectural drawing to Mr. Francis L. E. Pither, 
Meadows White and Mr. Oppenheim appeared | and the second to Mr. E. Marsland. 


on behalf of the company, and Mr. Clarke and 
Mr. M. Williams for the Union. 

Several witnesses were called, whose evidence 
went to show the value of the property in the 
palace and grounds, and likewise the expense of 


On a show of hands, nineteen were held up 








Bullock and his capabilities. He was well re-| Derby, the 201. premium, as the second best, 
commended by the surveyors of Ombersley. He 


; had worked as a foreman in this district, now 
THE SATING OF SHB:CRY SEAL PALAO. had charge of forty miles of roads at Ombersley, 


Ar the Surrey Sessions, during the sitting of |and had proved himself the best of working 
Friday, the 11th inst., Mr. Hardman was occu- | surveyors. 


The schools will accommodate 647 children. 


Foulsham.—At a meeting held by the School 


Board, last week, the members unanimously 
appointed Mr. Jno. B. Pearce, of Norwich, their. 
architect. 


Poringland.—The Poringland United School 


District have instructed Mr. Jno. B. Pearce, of 
Norwich, to prepare the necessary plans and 


pecifications for the enlargement of the present 


chool, 
Cannock (Staffordshive).—Messrs. Hay & Oliver, 


of London and Bath, have had their designs 


TuE Travelling Studentship has been awarded | chosen in an open competition for board schools 








and residence at Cannock, Staffordshire. 


Nottingham.—A second school is about to be 


built by the Nottingham School Board, at a cost 
of 10,0001. 


Broome (Norfolk).—The School Board received 


COMPETITION : ABERYSTWYTH. 
THE Corporation of Aberystwyth recently ad- 


repairing the building and making alterations 
of various departments. The case was adjourned 
till Saturday for the respondents to go on with 


the case. 


designs were sent in, and the town council have 
unanimously selected that submitted by Mexsrs. 
Szlumper & Aldwinckle, architects, of London 


tenders for the erection of a school and teacher's 
residence for this parish last week, from plans 
prepared by Messrs. Pells & Son, Beccles. Mr. 


vertised for designs for first-class houses, to be| Hind 9 s. 6d.: B ight 
built in Victoria-terrace, facing the sea. Several oe asain arene ns Ea ego 








SANITARY MATTERS. 


Mr. Clarke having then addressed the Court 
in favour of the assessment, and called witnesses, 
the chairman assessed the value at 16,6921., and 
granted costs against the respondents. 








- DESTRUCTIVE FIRES. 


and twine manufactory of Mr. Frederick Wathen 


destroyed by fire. One building was a couple of 
stories high for about 50 ft., and attached to 
this was a one-story building upwards of 100 ft. 
in length,and both contained valuable machinery,, 
the whole of which was totally destroyed. In 
addition to this, there was a large quantity of 
sacks, cocoa-nut matting, and other manufac. 
tured goods, and these likewise met the same 
fate. The damage is estimated at between 
2,0001. to 3,0007., and is covered by insurance. 
The fire is supposed to have originated from the 
furnace-fire. 

Another Mill near Oldham destroyed.—Early 
in the morning of the 10th inst., Windsor Mill, 
Hollingswood, near Oldham, the property of 
Messrs. King, Brothers, Manchester, was totally 
destroyed by fire. The mill contained 24,000 
spindles and thirty-three single carding engines. 
The flames burst out in the third story, and 
within an hour the premises were a mere wreck. 
The damage is estimated at 25,0001., which is 
covered by insurance. 
— na Blackburn burnt down.—The mill of 

essrs. Porter & Co., Whalley Banks Brid 
eee option ed by fire. The 

» Which imated at 15,0001., is 

covered by ingurance, Fist st ame f 





and Aberystwyth. 








THE PROPOSED HOSPITAL FOR INFEC. 
TIOUS DISEASES AT HAMPSTEAD, 


THE managers of the Metropolitan Asylum Dis- 

Rope and Twine Manufactory destroyed at | trict Board have prepared an elaborate statement 
Stroud.—On the 9th inst., the extensive rope | for the information of the President of the Local 
Government Board, with regard to the proposed 
James, situated about a mile from Stroud, was | erection of a hospital for infectious diseases at 
Hampstead. The statement in the first place 
shows what has been done by the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board in establishing hospitals for the 
benefit of the Metropolitan poor suffering from 
infectious diseases, and then it gives the fullest 
information respecting the proposed hospital. 
The managers assert that the fear of contagion 
from convalescents frequenting the heath is 


quite unfounded, as no convalescents are ever 


Result of Bad Drainage.—At a meeting of the 
St. Austell Board of Guardians, Mr. R. F. 
Stephens, medical officer of health, reported 
that a stone-cutter (a widower) residing at Carne 
Grey, in the parish of St. Austell, has had six 
children down with typhoid fever, and that two 
of them had died. Mr. J. Samble, sanitary 
inspector, reported that Charlestown was the 
very worst place in the district as regarded 
drainage and proper closet accommodation. 
Renewal of Fever at Darwen.—Fever of a 
virulent character has again broken out at 
Darwen, no fewer than nine fresh cases, it 18 
said, having occurred during Saturday and Sun- 
day in last week. Several of the sufferers under 
medical treatment show fatal symptoms. 
special commission from the Local Government 
Board is expected there shortly. 

Fever at Dundee.—Themedical officer of Dundee 


sent out from the hospitals of the managers reported to the Police Commissioners last week 
until the medical superintendent is satisfied that | that the spread of typhoid fever in the town was 
they are free from danger to themselves and | to be attributed to the fact that the bedrooms of 
others.—— Nevertheless, Hampstead-heath is the | house in which several cases had oc 


very last place that should be used for it. 





At the weekly meeting of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, on the 11th inst., deputations 
from the Vestry of Hampstead, as well as St. 
Pancras, and from the inhabitants of Hamp- 
stead, were introduced, and memorials presented 
on the subject of the proposed hospital for con- 
tagious diseases to be erected at Hampstead, 
praying the Metropolitan Board to join with 
them in preventing the erection of a building for 
contagious diseases at Hampstead. 

Mr. Harvey, on behalf of the Vestry of Hamp- 
‘stead, said they addressed the Metropolitan 





? 
opened from a dairy from which milk was dis- 
pensed to the public. 


Inspector of Nuisances, Evesham.—A confer- 
ence took place on Monday, December 7th, 
between the Mayor and the Rural Sanitary 
Authority, as to the joint appointment of one 
person as inspector of nuisances for the two 
sanitary districts. The Rural Authority decided 
to lay the following terms before the Town 
Council:—That Mr. Blanchard be appointed 
inspector for the two districts at a salary of 1801. 
a year, 1001. of which will be paid by the 
Authority, and 801. by the Urban Authority. 

Sanitary Prosecutions at Sutton, — At the 
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Sutton Petty Sessions last week, several per- 
sons were summoned by Mr. Thomas Allen, 
sanitary inspector of the Aston Union, for sani- 
tary offences. Henry Hodson Plant wos charged 
with neglecting to comply with a notice to 
cleanse and disinfect a house at the Driffold, 
Sutton Coldfield, which had been infected with 
scarlet fever. The Bench fined the defendant 
1s. for each day of neglect, and costs. William 
Macvitie, of Penn-lane, Erdington, and Thomas 
Inston, of Park-road, Boldmere, Sutton Cold. 
field, were summoned for not removing nuisances 
from premises owned by them, The defendants 
were ordered to complete the necessary work to 
the satisfaction of the inspector, and to pay the 
costs of the proceedings. 














ALLEGED BREACH OF CONTRACT. 
SMART AND OTHERS V. BATEMAN. 


Tus was an action at the Nisi Prius Court, Man- 
chester, to recover damages for an alleged breach of 
contract. 

The Plaintiffs, Messrs. Smart, gy se: & Smith, are 
builders, carrying on business in Great Mount-street, 
Manchester, and the defendant was Mr. Bateman, of 
Middleton Hall, Derbyshire. The action was brought to 
recover payment for work done in the preparation of 
plans and specifications, and damages for the breach of a 
contract which the plaintiffs alleged the defendant had let 
to them for the erection of some vineries and garden walls 
upon his estate and failed to carryout. The jury found a 
verdict for the defendant, 








RAILWAY COMPENSATION AT 
PLYMOUTH. 


A suny was engaged at the Duke of Cornwall Hotel, 
Plymouth, last week, to assess the amount of compensa- 
tion to be paid by the South Devon Railway Company, to 
Mr. W. Derry, of Houndiscombe House, for certain por- 
tions of the Houndiscombe property required by the Rail- 
way Company, for the purpose of the new joint station in 
the North-road, Plymouth. It appeared from the evidence 
that Mr. Derry had expended on Houndiscombe House 
and grounds nearly 15,0002, In 1873 the South Devon Rail- 
way Co. obtained an Act of Parliament which gave them 
power to acquire additional land, these powers including 
the land in question. It was intended to use the land for 
the purpose of a station, and the quantity required 
was 2 roods 25 perches, nearly three-quarters of an 
acre, the whole extent of Mr. Derry’s land being five 
acres, part being garden and ornamental grounds, and 
part meadow, the meadow being the portion then under 
consideration, The compensation which Mr. Derry de- 
manded was from 7,C00/. to 8,0007. Mr. Keats, architect, 
Plymouth, valued the land required—28,586 ft, at 1s. per ft 
—at 1,429/, 6s., and that the deterioration in the value of 
the property caused by taking the land as a station would 
be 5007. The total compensation he assessed at 2,389, 8s. 
Mr, Pethick, builder, thought the land was worth 1s, 2d. 
to 1s.3d. per foot, which would make about 1,800/., inclu- 
ding the 10 per cent, for compulsory sale. The damage 
done to the | pay | residentiaily he should consider 750/., 
which would make 2,550. Mr. Nicholas Verran, builder, 
calculated that the land was building-land, worth 15d. 
per foot, and 9d. per foot should be added for compulsory 
sale and ee damage—making 2,8587, 12s. The 
railway company offered 1,5007. for the land in dispute, 

r. James Hine, joint architect of the Guildhall, valued 
the land at1s. per foot; he would add 10 per cent, for com- 
pulsory sale, and estimated the residential damage at 7001., 
making 2,2727.4s. Mr. Driver, of Whitehall, valued the 
land at 1s, per foot, 1,4302., and made his total 2,3232. For 
the company, Mr. F. W. Dymond, of Exeter, surveyor to 
the South Devon Company, valued the portion of land 
taken at 6562, 10s:, 10 per cent. added for compulsory sale, 
was 657, 3s., and that the 500/. for residential damages 
wasfair. Mr, Hippisley, surveyor, Wells, valued the por- 
tion of land required at 714/. 12s., which, with additions 
for residential damage, &c., would make a total of 1,401. 
Mr, Henry Drew, surveyor, Exeter, and Mr, E. Ryder, 
ae of Parliament-street, Westminster, gave similar 

nce, 

The jury returned a verdict to the effect that the value 
of the land and the compulsory purchase amounted to 
1,000/,, and the residential damage 500/, 








CONDITION OF BAKEHOUSES. 


Your correspondent, “T.,” has sent you the{condition of 
Some London bakehouses, I can add one to the list, 
and a more dangerous and disgusting case I never saw, 

few weeks ago I was at work over the water at a 
bakehouse which required a new cistern; the man had 
just taken the business, and of course was not answerable 
for the state of things, and I have no doubt his predecessor 
Was ignorant of the cause of the dreadful smell there was 
in the bakehouse every nowandthen. The cause of this 
was that the westoages of the old cistern was in direct 
fommunicetion with the drain ; the supply-pipe to the bake- 
nee being about 20 ft. long, and samalk over the oven. 

t was soldered into the side of the cistern some distance 

m the bottom, and had a perforated zinc cone soldered 
Srcr it, to prevent any substance passing down the pipe. 
: en the water in the cistern was below the pipe, which 

rs every day, the heat from the oven made the 20 ft, of 
Pipe act like a long flue, and drove the sewer-gas into the 

Pe, which impregnated the sediment from the water, 
in? _—_ the tap was turned on, and there was no water 
could © pipe, the stench was unbearable. The men 
wear not account for it, and occasionally some of the sedi- 

a Amita the wer made them — aries a 

© plumber, having to put a new ta) ipe, 
cut off the old. one. He said, “I could not Poe me nome ; 


agree smelt such a dreadful smell in my life: I thought I 
got some night-soil on my hands.”” But, putting his 
paler the pipe to suck out the dead. water before 
{ in the tap, he drew out some of the dangerous 

ae in the pipe, which accounted for the 
Who knows how many have suffered from eat- 
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ing bread made with water passing through that pipe? 
He had previously altered the waste-pipe, and disconnected 
it from the sewer. I ask again, with your correspondent 
“T.,” where are the inspectors ? A Workman, 








MYSTERY OF COMPETITIONS. 


S1z,—In answer to the advertisement of the Cannock 
School Board, offering premiums for designs for two new 
schools, I, as a competitor, took the trouble to prepare 
two sets of designs, and received them returned without 
thanks, and not eventhe carriagepaid. Now my grievance 
is, that after twice spplying ine polite manner for the result 
of the com etition, ft no answer. I should think, in 
common politeness, if not as an act of justice, all com- 
petitors ought tobe informed if the premiums have been 
awarded, and to whom. 

Perhaps, if you will kindly insert this in your valuable 
paper, some of your readers may be able to give me the 
information I och, \ 


7 








FREE LIBRARIES. 


Lambeth.—A memorial has been presented to 
the overseers and churchwardens of Lambeth 
asking them to convene a public meeting in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act, for 
the purpose of taking the sense of the ratepayers 
as to the establishment of a free public library 
in the parish. The requisition has been influ. 
entially signed, and there is a strong feeling in 
Lambeth in favour of the proposal. It is ex- 
pected that the subject will be discussed at the 
next meeting of the Lambeth Vestry. 

Sheffield.—A report has been published of the 
use made of the Free Public Libraries by the 
public during the last twelve months, of the 
additions by purchases and donations to the 


.| stock of books in each library, and generally of 


the condition in which the libraries are left at 
the close of the labours of the committee. It 
-‘appears,— 

** That from September Ist, 1873, to August 31st, 1874, 
the Central Lending Library was open on 267 days; the 
Upperthorpe Branch, Library, 273 days ; and the Bright- 
side Branch Library, 276 days. The issues of books to 
readers on these days were :—From the Central Lending 
Library, 123,958 vols., or a daily average of 464 vols. ; 
from the Upperthorne Branch, 60,256; or a daily average 
of 220 vols.; from the Brightside Branch, 70,931, or a 
daily average of 257 vols.; or a total of 255,145 vols., and 
a daily average of 941 vols.” 

The proper maintenance of a museum, added to 
that of a central lending and reference library, 
and three branch lending libraries, will, it is to 
be feared, leave but inadequate ‘resources out of 


.|a@ penny rate to future committees for the 


purchase of books. The report says :— 


** The insufficiency of the rating power of the 
Libraries and Museums Act of 1855, is already felt in 
other boroughs besides our own: and twenty-one years’ 
experience of the value of the Acts would, your committee 
think, lead the Legislature to look favourably upon a 

roposal to extend the permissive rating power of the Act 
rom one penny to twopence in the pound, if the Town 
Council, in conjunction with other municipal authorities, 
—- see fit to press for such an famen it of the 
ct.” ; 


NOTTINGHAM, 


Srr,—In your'impression of the 12th inst., you gave 
statistics showing the number of volumes issued by the 
principal Free Libraries in England in 1872, including 
Nottingham, which you state issued 68,487 vols. Allow 
me to state that during that year the Nottingham Free 
Library was only available to the public during 168 wr 
(and thet during the portion of the year in which the 
issues “are usually the lightest), in consequence of the 
prevalence of the small-pox epidemic in Nottingham, and 
that the circulation during that time was 74,008 vols., or 
a daily average issue of 439 vols, _ ; 

I might here state that during the past library year we 
issued 133,721 vols., being a daily average issue of over 
461 vols, J. Porrzr Briscox, Principal Librarian, 








METROPOLITAN COAL DUES, 


On Saturday last a deputation of manufac- 
turers living within the metropolitan police dis. 
trict, but outside the area of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, waited on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to pray that the Government might 
give no encouragement to a Bill promoted by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works for the purpose of 
freeing twelve bridges from toll, which it is pro- 
posed to effect by continuing the 9d. coal-tax for 
fifteen years. 

-The Chancellor of the Exchequer said,—Of 
course they did not expect him to express any 
positive opinion at present. He would like, how- 
ever, to hear what those who were present would 
say with regard to an argument used by the 
deputation of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
when it had been pointed out that although this 
tax would fall upon a considerable district, who 
would hardly benefit from freeing the bridges of 
tolls, the whole district benefited very much by 


payment of rates on the part of the metropolis | god 


for roads and bridges. 
In reply the speakers denied that the rates of 


1| the duty area were lightened by any metropo- 





litan contribution. 





IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 


A PUBLIC meeting of what is called the Model 
Houses Association, for improving the dwellings 
of the industrial poor and for the diffusion of 
sanitary knowledge, was held last week at the 
Quebec Institute, Lower Seymour-street. The 
Earl of Aberdeen oceupied the chair. 

Sir Thomas Chambers moved the first resolu- 
tion, which affirmed the necessity of rigidly 
enforcing statutes which bear on the sanitary 
condition of both the urban and rural popula. 
tions, and that adequate remedies should be 
demanded for the reduction of the frightful 
mortality arising from preventible diseases. 

We do not know that the Association has as 
yet done much beyond meeting and talking. 
As to the goodness of their professed object of 
course we agree, but we are not sure that we do 
so in respect of their proposed mode of action. 
However, we shall see when they come to 
publish a balance-sheet. 








SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 


Whitby.—The opening of the new National 
schools in connexion with St. John’s Church, for 
the benefit of the west side of the town of 
Whitby, has taken place. The schools are built 
on a site in Meadowfield Park, and are planned 
to seat 500 children, viz., 150 boys on the ground. 
floor, 150 girls on the upper floor, and 200 
infants on the ground-floor. The architect is 
Mr. E. H. Swales, of Whitby; and the builder, 
Mr. W. Langdale, of the same place. The cost 
of the schools is about 1,800. The foundation. 
stone was laid by the Archbishop of York, on 
the 19th of March, in the present year. 

Coveney.—On Tuesday, the 8th inst., the 
new and enlarged National School was inspected 
and formally opened by the Bishop of Ely. The- 
school, a substantial brick and slate building, 
erected for the accommodation of 100 children, 
has been built at a cost, including teachers’ 
residence and fittings, of 7001., this sum being 
provided at the voluntary expense of the rector 
and landowners of the parish. Being under the 
inspection of the Education Department, the 
whole is of a substantial character. Mr. Oldfield, 
the architect, and Messrs. Roberts & Cornwell, 
the builders, have spared neither pains nor 
expense in endeavouring to complete their work 
to the satisfaction of the building committee and: 
the Government inspector. 








STAINED GLASS. 


London.—A new stained-glass window, pre- 
sented to the Corporation by Mr. Deputy 
Harris, has just been fixed in the Guildhall. 
The subject illustrated is the Restoration 
of the Charter of the City: referred to by 
Macaulay (‘English History,” vol. 2, p. 462-3), 
thus :—“ It was determined that the charter of 
the City of London, which had been forfeited 
six years before, should be restored, and the 
Chancellor was sent in state toc back the 
venerable parchment to Guildhall.” The sub- 
ject occupies the entire window, with the excep- 
tion of the spandrels in the upper portion, in 
which are inserted the arms of the donor and 
the Saddlers’ Company, of which he is a member. 
The window was executed by Messrs. Gibbs & 
Moore, of Southampton-row. 

Farnworth.—The east window of Farnworth 
parish church has been filled with stained glass. 
The five main compartments contain illustrations 
of the Nativity, Baptism, Crucifixion, Resurrec- 
tion, and Ascension ofour Lord, The tracery has 
a centrepiece of “The Lamb” surfounded by 
cherubim, and in openings to either side are 
angels inadoration. Inthe groups prominence 
has been given to St. John, to whom the church 
is dedicated, and his emblems are introduced in 
the tracery over the centre light. Underneath 
the whole is inscribed “To the Glory of God, 
and in affectionate remembrance of Thos. Bensor 
Crompton, and of Jane Crompton, his wife, 
1874.’ The artists are Messrs. Ballantine, of 
Edinburgh. 

Memorial of the late Bishop Wilberforce.—The 
east window of Beauchampton Church, Berks, 
where Bishop Wilberforce was to have preached 
on the day of his funeral, and would have stood 
father to the vicar’s child, has been filled 
with stained glass in his memory, the Bishops of 
Winchester and Oxford and others having joined 
with Mr. Russell. The work has been executed 





by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, from designs by Mr. 
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Street. Bishop Wilberforce is represented at | 


the bottom of the window, kneeling, the pastora 
staff resting on his shoulder, and the mitre on the 
und beside him. 

Shipton Church.—The new east window of 
Shipton Church is now completed. The lowe: 
part of the window illustrates eleven incidents o! 
our Lord’s Passion, namely :—The agony in the 
garden; the Disciples asleep; the betrayal; 
Peter warming himself; Pilate bringing Christ 
before the people; Pilate washing his hands ; 
the scourging of Christ ; mocking and crowning 
Him with thorns; bearing His cross; the centre 
light portraying the crucifixion and burial. The 
tracery forming the upper part of the window 
represents Christ on His throne, surrounded with 
cherubim, virgins, martyrs, and saints; two 
other circular lights are symbolical of the old 
law and the gospel. The whole was designed 
and executed by Messrs. Hardman & Co., of 
Birmingham, at a cost of 3001. 





Pooks Hecerbed. 


The Boy Joiner and Model Maker. By ELis 
A. Davipson. London: Cassell, Petter, & 
Galpin. 

THIs is one of those books for popularising 

science and mechanics the production of which 

has been long a speciality with its publishers. 

It aims at being a practical guide for a boy in 

the use of tools in making “ numerous articles 

for use and ornament,” and in general as a 

rudimentary book of the joiner’s craft. The 

book is copiously illustrated, in the first instance 
with representations of the different tools, 
accompanied by short and clear directions as to 
their use, and in the subsequent parts by draw- 
ings of the objects supposed to be made by the 
boy joiner, and for the putting together of which 
full instructions are offered him. There is a 
little too much attention, perhaps, to the 
mere amusefnent of making models (such as 
windmills, model railways, &c.), which can 
hardly teach a boy real joinery so well as 
the putting together of things which are to have 

a practical use. There is a great deal of in- 

struction, however, as to these; but we must 

regret that the boy joiner should have set 
before him such poverties in the shape of design 
as the book-desk, fig. 81 (literally ‘‘ joiner’s 

Gothic”), or the summer-house, fig. 103, and 

others. If the authors of these useful books 

‘would contrive to give good design as well as 

good practical information, in their examples, 

we should look with much more satisfaction at 
the result. ' 








VARIORUM. 


“THe British Almanac and Companion for 
1875”’ is as useful and instructive as ever. It 
includes a curious and interesting paper on the 
Arabic Numerals, by Mr. E. A. Axon. The 
writer arrives at the conclusion that the Arabic 
numerals are due toa double stream of Hindoo 
culture, the first by the medium of the Neo. 
Pythagoreans producing the graphic abacus, and 
the other through the Arabs of Spain bringing 
the full benefit of Hindoo arithmetic to the 
nations of the West. What a mighty instrument 
it has been in our Western civilisation it is unneces- 
sary to repeat. Ocean Telegraphy, and Sanitary 
Law, are also treated of, and Mr. James Thorne 
contributes his usual carefully-written summary 
of works connected with Architecture and Public 
Improvements, besides a retrospective chapter 
on the pictures of the past year.——*“ Turnaside 
Cottage,” by Mary Senior Clark, author of 
“Lost Legends of the Nursery Rhymes,” and 
“Katie Summers, a Little Tale for Little 
Readers,” by Mrs. Charles Hall, are two more 
of the pretty story-books, with very pleasant 
illustrations, published by Marcus Ward & Co. ; 
and from the same firm comes ‘* Aunt Charlotte’s 
Stories of French History for the Little Ones,” 
by Charlotte M. Yonge, author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe,” which said stories begin in the year 
150 B.C., and end the day before yesterday. 
They are as interesting as if there were no 
truth in them, and give a vivid picture of 
the country of which they treat, leaving a 
strong impression that the rulers of poor 
France have been mostly scoundrels. 
“Mr. Punch’s Pocket- book for 1875” is 
illustrated by Messrs. John Tenniel, Charles 
Keene, and L. Sambourne, and contains its 
usual accompaniment of funny tales. The 





front’spiece represents the interior of a club- 


30 far from realisation, perhaps, as the artist may 
fancy. Two serial works of considerable value 
to many persons outside of the businesses more 

directly interested are announced for publication 

in The Printing Times and Lithographer, which 

commences a new series with the new year. 

One of these is a treatise on English Ortho- 

graphy, in which will be discussed the changes 
which words undergo in the formation of their 
plurals and other inflections, the composition of 

derivative and compound words, and various 

cognate matters, of which neither dictionaries 

nor grammars give any account whatever. The 

other is a thoroughly practical treatise on Litho- 

graphy in all its methods, with the auxilliary 

photographic and typographic processes. The 

latter is especially valuable at a time like the 

present, when Lithography is receiving such a 

remarkavle development.——The Engineer prints 

asjto Paris Mud,—“ A French journal gives the 

following particulars respecting the value of the 

mud of Paris, for which it states the contractors 

pay 600,000f. annually to the municipality for 

the right of taking away. It is sold for manure 

at from three to five francs per cubic metre, and 

thus yields a revenue of about 3,000,000f. Out 

of this amount the expenses of sweeping the 

streets and carting away the mud must be de- 

ducted. The scavengers and other employés of 
the contractors are under the superintendence of 

the authorities, the entire staff being composed 

of several thousand persons. In 1823 the amount 

paid for the right of collecting the mud of Paris 

was only 75,000f., in 1831 it was let for 166,000f., 

and in 1845 it reached the sum of half a million 

of francs.”——The Furniture Gazette gives the" 
following note on sharpening saws :—“ The first 

thing to be done is to run a file down along the 

edge of the teeth, till by looking along the edges 
you see them range ina direct line; you may 
then set your saw in the following manner: lay 
the blade on a smooth piece of lead, or, for want 
of that on the end of your trying-plane, then with 
a small square steel punch give a gentle blow 
onit with the hammer. After placing it on one 
of the teeth, do the same with every alternate 
tooth ; then reverse the saw and punch the teeth 
on the other side, and look down your saw that 
the teeth are equally set; then begin with your 
file at the part of the saw nearest the handle ; to 
sharpen or file the teeth to a good point, you must 
hold your file so that it shall make an angle with 
the saw-blade of about 30°, or two-thirds that of 
a mitre angle, observing to lift the file for every 
alternate tooth in an opposite inclination, and 
bringing each tooth to a very sharp point. Keep 
the upper edge of your file very nearly level and 
horizontal. Every tooth will then represent a 
sharp chisel and cut as it goes, without tearing, 
as is often the case, from not paying attention 
to these particulars.” 











Hiscellanen, 


Remains of the Castle of Winchester.— 
There yet remain some of the fragmentsgf this 
once formidable fortress. The erection of the 
new county buildings uncovered the basement 
and part of an apartment in one of the round 
towers overlooking the city, and this has been 
left as a memorial of the eastle. The Hamp- 
shire Friendly Society having purchased the old 
house on Castle Hill, to remove it to make new 
offices, from the designs of Mr. T. Stopher, archi. 
tect, of this city, the destruction thereof has un- 
covered the remains of another round tower, 
which are massive and solid, and sorely trying 
to the tools of the labourers. Under the 
tower, according to a local paper, runs 
a subterranean passage in the direction of 
the ancient fosse, and, doubtless, once the sally- 
port of the castle. This passage, which is one 
of three, is beautifully constructed—all of them 
zigzag in their course,—and have steps here and 
there to make them more easily defensible, and 
here and there are arches which once had doors, 
the deep bolt-holes remaining still. Squared 
chalk is largely used in the construction of the 
passages, which are in excellent preservation, 
and worthy of an inspection. They run, one in 
the direction of the foundations of a square 
tower, nearly opposite the County Hall, another 
to the city ditch, and the third towards the West- 
gate, while a fourth passage exists in the neigh- 
bouring gardens communicating with the city. 
Two coins have been found, one, in perfect pre- 
servation, being a “small brass” of Constantine 
the Great. This is as good as when it left the 


Manchester and Salford Ladies’ Sanitary 
Association.— The annual meeting of this 
Association has been held in the Mayor’s Parlour 
at the Town Hall. The Bishop of Manchester, 
who presided, in the course of his address gaid 
there could be no doubt that the present high 
rate of mortality in the poorer districts of the 
town was mainly attributable to the miserable 
condition of the people’s houses. A class of 
houses in which it was impossible for people to 
live decently and with comfort were being re. 
placed by structures of an improved character; 
and he was happy to think that the new rows of 
houses to which the dispossessed population 
were obliged to migrate were being built under 
conditions more favourable to health than those 
under which they had lived hitherto. Mr.§8. M. 
Bradley said it was impossible to protest too 
strongly against the madness which animated the 
minds of anti-vaccinators. It had been demon. 
strated that vaccination was proof against small. 
pox, and that re-vaccination was efficient in 
preventing any fatality from the disease, be. 
cause in the report of Dr. Seaton, who had held 
a Government inquiry on the subject, it was 
shown that nurses in hospitals who had been re. 
vaccinated, and who have to pass through places 
actually saturated with poison, had escaped 
infection. 


Meeting of Glasgow Joiners.—A largely. 
attended meeting of the Glasgow branch of the 
Associated Joiners of Scotland was held last 
week in the Crown Hall, Sauchiehall-street, 
Glasgow, with regard to the code of by-laws 
framed at the recent conference between 
masters and men. The chair was occupied by 
Mr. John Smeaton. Mr. James Grant gave an 
account of the proceedings of the conference. 
The adoption of a rule fixing the hours of work 
for the different portions of the year—viz., 51 
hours from 16th February to 2nd November; 
45 hours from 8rd to 30th November, and from 
19th January to 15th February ; and 39 hours 
from 1st December to 18th January—was pro- 
posed by the secretary, Mr. M‘Intyre; but an 
amendment by Mr. James Wallace, to the effect 


‘that the by-laws relating to the work-hours 


remain as in the old code, was carried by a 
majority of rearly 200 votes. It was ultimately 
decided by a majority of nearly 300 to adopt an 
amendment in favour of each day standing by 
itself, time and a half being paid for overtime. 
The third proposed rule was accepted with some 
modification. The fourth rule having been dis- 
posed of, the meeting adjourned, after arranging 
to meet again for the discussion of the six 
remaining rules. 


Land at Charing-cross.—A claim for the 
freehold property, No. 3, Charing-cross, required 
by the Board of Works for making a new street 
tothe Victoria Embankment, in respect of which 
Northumberland House is now being demolished, 
has been settled by arbitration, at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, before Mr. John Clutton 
as umpire. Messrs. Fuller & Fuller, of Bucklers- 
bury, were instructed as surveyors on behalf of 
the freeholders by Mr. 8S. A. Lane, of Hssex- 
strect. Messrs. Clark & Glazier were called in 
support of the claim, and these gentlemen gave 
evidence to the effect that some property in the 
neighbourhood of Charing-cross had within the 
last few years risen 100 per cent. in value. On 
the part of the Board, however, Messrs. Driver, 
Abbott, and Wimble were called as witnesses. 
Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., and Mr. Philbrick, Q.C., re- 
presented the Board as counsel; and Mr. 
Thesiger, Q.C., and Mr. Meadows White the 
claimants. The premises in question were let 
on lease to Mr. Hobson for an unexpired term of 
fourteen years from Christmas next at 1501. per 
annum. Mr. Clutton’s award has just been 
received, and amounts to 5,065/., which is equal 
toa reversionary value of 5001. a year, or 100 
per cent. improved value. 


Nottingham Mechanics’ Institution 
Science Classes.—The Duke of St. Albans, 
Dec. 11, presented the Queen’s prizes to the 
students of the Nottingham Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion Science Classes connected with South Ken- 
sington. He said the skilled artisans had greatly 
reduced their hours of toil, and this imcrea 
leisure represented a loss of many millions 
sterling to the country. It had been questioned 
whether this leisure was a gain to themselves, 
and this depended on the use they made of it. 
That their employers did not begrudge it to 
them was shown by the conduct of Sir J. Whit- 
worth, Mr. 8. Morley, M.P., and others in offer- 
ing prizes, scholarships, &c., for proficiency 9 








hou:e appropriated to both the sexes, an idea not 


moneyer’s stamping iron. 





scientific study. 
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Opening of a New Church at Genoa.— 
The English Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
at Pegli, near Genoa, was opened for divine 
worship on Saturday, November 28th, by a 
special dedication service. The foundation stone 
was Jaid on January 14th, and before the end of 
June the whole exterior was completed. It is 
simply a spacious nave and chancel (and will 
hold 120 persons), with a small vestry on the 
south side. Mr. Archibald Hay Currie, acting 
as voluntary architect, marshalled the procession 
from the terrace of the hotel to the church, 
headed by the clergy in surplices. The garden 
in front of the west porch had been laid out with 
evergreens and camellias, and an arch was made 
over the entrance-gate, on either side of which 
waved the flags of England and Italy. At the 
porch a halt of a few minutes was made before 
the closed door, while Mr. Currie delivered the 
keys of the church to the oldest member of the- 
Building Committee. A bazaar at the hotel was 
afterwards held, in which Italians and French, 
as well as English, took much interest, and which | 
realised about 1,000 francs. The church was 
decorated with ferns and flowers. 


The Largest Telescope.—A telescope of im- 
mense proportions has been for some time past 
in course of manufacture at the Paris Observa- 
tory, but is still farfromits termination. It was 
commenced in 1865 by M. Leon Foucault, but 
the death of that savant, and the events of 1870 
and 1871 interrupted this work, which was sub- 
sequently resumed under the direction of M. Wolf. 
The power of the new instrument will exceed 
that of those of the Cambridge and Herschel 
telescopes, hitherto the largest known ; its length 
will be 49 ft., and its diameter 6 ft. 6 in., while 
the dimensions of Herschel’s were only 40 ft. by 
5 ft. The mirror will be of glass, but the surface 
will be faced with gold or silver. The glass will 
be cast at Saint-Gobain, but the mould in which 
it is to be cast will be alone a work of six months. 
It will next have to be adapted to the required 
curve, and to be polished. The last preparation 
will cecupy twenty days, and will have the re- 
sult of transforming the shape of the surface, 
which from spherical will become parabolic. The 
telescope will be provided with a moveble stair. 
case. 


St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth. — A 
lecture was delivered at the Plymouth In- 
stitution, by Mr. J. Brooking Rowe, on “ St. 
Andrew’s Church, Plymouth.” This interesting, 
and, for the West of England, exceedingly large 
church, is being carefully restored, under Sir 
Gilbert Scott, R.A., architect. The whole of 
the old seating has been removed, and new seats 
in wainscot oak are taking their place. These 
are rich in detail and profusely carved, both as 
regards the bench-ends and the enrichment of 
the fronts and backs. New wall-plating has 
been carved in the chancel, and angels upon 
corbels support the chancel roof at intervals. 
This roof has also been picked out with colour 
with good effect. A new font is being made by 
Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, by whom the whole 
of the wood-carving throughout the church is 
being executed. The works are at present being 
carried out under the direction of Mr. Nath. W. 
Vickers, as clerk of works. 


Action for Drainage Works.—On Monday, 
at Westminster, before Mr. Baron Amphlett and 
4 special jury, the case of Dover Sons & Co., con- 
tractors, of Theobald-road, against the Rural 
Sanitary Authority of the district of Tonbridge, 
came on for hearing. The action was brought 
to recover the sum of 3331. 19s. 2d. for work 
doze, and materials supplied on certain drainage 
works at Hadlow. It appeared that the plaintiffs’ 
had entered into a contract to do certain works 
for 1771. odd, but owing to a communication 
from Mr. Rodger, of Hadlow Castie, an alteration 
had to be made, and notice had to be given the 
plaintiffs not to proceed with the work. The 
judge having intimated that it was a case which 
should be referred, the leading council on either 
ey agreed that a verdict should be entered for 

© plaintiffs, subject to the matter being referred 
to Mr. Turner, barrister. 


A new Plastic Material for modelling, in- 
pg by Guidice of Genoa, has been adopted 
“a G gures and ornaments in the modelling school 
eaid enoa, as well as by many sculptors. It is 
a not only to remove some of the difficulties 

modelling, but to increase the facilities of the 
Process. It is lighter than clay, having a specific 


Sravity of 1:39, and does not shrink like it on 
bers nor harden like wax, but retains its 
Plasticity and softness at all times. 





measures. 
instructed to report upon the best means of 
drainage and sewage disposal applicable to the 


St. Bartholomew's Chapel, Chatham.— 
On Tuesday in last week a meeting of the com- 
mittee for promoting the restoration of the 
ancient building known as St. Bartholomew’s 
Chapel, Chatham intra, was held at St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospita], New-road, the Dean of Roches- 
ter, chairman of the restoration committee, pre- 
siding. The Rev. Dr. Bailey read the report 
prepared by Sir Gilbert Scott, who had inspected 
the chapel, which dated from 1078, in which 
year it was built and founded by Bishop Gun- 
dulph, the builder of Rochester Cathedral and 
Castle, and the Tower of London. Sir Gilbert 
Scott described the chapel as well worthy of 
restoration, as a considerable portion of the 
original Norman structure still remained. The 
plans for the restoration of the building were 
laid before the committee, and were greatly 
admired. The work will involve an outlay of 
about 2,0007. 


Art Treasures at Lartington.—Visitors 
to Lartington Hall speak highly of the art. 
treasures in this building, and of the decora- 
tions of several of the principal apartments. 
The Rev. Thomas Witham (the owner of the 
Lartington estate) permits the hall to be viewed 
three days in each week, thus giving the public 
the opportunity of beholding the paintings, 
statuary, and other objects of art. In the 
museum are priceless cabinets of geological and 
mineralogical specimens. The wood-carving by 
Signor Bulletti, in another portion of the hall, is 
not excelled even by the carvings of the same 
artist at Alnwick Castle. The picture of the 
Crucifixion, by Le Brun, in the chapel, is a close 
imitation of sculpture. The village of Lartington 
is so neatly kept as to attract attention. It has 
tastefully-planted shrubberies, beds of flowers, 
fountains and reservoirs of water, all supplied 
through the munificence of Mr. Witham. 


Proposed Auction Mart for Appleby.— 
On Saturday, the 5th inst., a number of gentle. 
men met at Appleby, to take into consideration 
a proposal to form an auctioneering company 
and erect a new auction mart for that town and 
district. Up to the present time farmers in the 
neighbourhood had experienced great difficulty 
in getting rid of their stock without entailing 
consideruble expense, as when fat stock was 
taken from the Appleby district to other 
markets three days were frequently required 
before the seller reached his home. It was 
said, a building suitable for an auction-mart 
could be built for 500/., but if it was found 
necessary they could expend 5,000/. upon it. It 
had been suggested that the shares should be 
51. each, so that all ‘classes of farmers might 
participate in the benefit. 


Novel Engineering.—A strange story comes 
to us from Hurdui of the peculiar doings of 
the Public Works Department in that district. 
It seems that the streets of Hurdui are so low 
that during the rainy season they remain under 
water for days together. In order to make them 
fit for traffic and travellers a drain four miles in 
length was dug last year; but, unfortunately, the 
end of the drain next the town was lower than 
the other end! Having learned by experience 
that water objects to flow up an inclined plane, 
the assistant engineer and overseers are hard at 
work levelling and surveying in every direction, 
and it is to be hoped that this year their efforts 
will be attended with complete success.—Times 
of India. 


Improvement of Dwellings.—A conference 
was held at Leeds on Monday, under the auspices 
of the Leeds Social Improvement Society, to 
consider certain proposals for the improvement 
of the dwellings of the poor in Leeds. Mr. 
W. B. Denison presided. Miss Octavia Hill, of 
London, described the mode in which such a 
work had been carried out in the metropolis, and 
an interesting paper on the subject was read by 
the Rev. F. J. Wood. A resolution was passed 
expressing the opinion of the conference that 
there is a great need of improvement in the 
dwellings of the poorer classes in Leeds, and 
that the attempt which is being made to secure 
this end by the Leeds Improved Dwellings Com. 
pany deserves the cordial support of the public. 


The Drainage of Maidstone.—The river 
Medway being greatly polluted by the drainage 
of Maidstone, the Local Government Board are 
pressing the Corporation to adopt remedial 
Mr. Lewis Angell, C.E., has been 


case. 
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Additional Water Supply for Richmond. 
The additional water supply for Richmond, York. 
shire, was opened last week by the mayor, Mr. 
Alderman Croft. The Victoria Reservoir, besides 
the pipe laid down from Lord Zetland’s property to 
Coalsgarth Springs in 1837, is now supplemented 
by a larger pipe from the same source. The 
supply from the former was, on the 10th inst., 
cut off, so as to show the force of the new one, ° 
and all being in readiness, Councillor Mason, 
chairman of the committee on waterworks, cut 
the string, when, the floating-ball regulating the 
new supply descending, an abundant rush of 
the purest spring-water at once entered the 
reservoir. The mayor then formally declared 
the works opened. 


Local Taxation.— According to a Blue-book 
just issued, the total expenditure by local 
constituted bodies during the year 1872-73 
was 32,600,000/., of which enormous amount 
26,000,0001. were raised either by rates 
(18,000,0001.) or by loans (8,000,000/.) on the 
security of rates. Besides this 4,000,000/. were 
raised by tolls and dues, and 175,000/. by loans 
on security of such revenues. The total sum 
granted by Parliament in aid of rates during 
the year was 1,166,000/. In future, however, the 
local authorities will be better dealt with, as the 
liberal aids given by the last Budget add nearly 
1,000,0007. to the subsidies heretofore paid from 
the Imperial Treasury. 


Invention for the Discovery of Fire.— 
A dramatic author in Paris, who does not wish 
to be named, has invented a very simple appa- 
ratus which, in case of fire, shows in what part 
of the building the fire has begun. With this 
apparatus, instead of searching for an hour and 
a half to find the seat of fire, as was the case the 
last time the French Opera House was burnt 
down, an electric bell will immediately apprise 
the administration that fire has broken out, and 
a board will show in what part of the house. 
This invention has been adopted throughout 
Belgium, where it has been enforced on all the 
theatres by the Government. (?) 


Fatal Scaffold Accident.—On Wednesday, 
the 9th inst., an accident happened at a four- 
story house which is being built in Paterson- 
street, Dundee. A scaffolding was erected inside 
the building, about 40 ft. in height, and shortly 
after six men had begun to work upon it the 
structure gave way, ard fell through the joisting 
of two flats to the ground. Two of the men 
fell to the ground, and were killed on the spot. 
Two others were picked up severely injured. 
The other men succeeded in saving themselves 
by catching hold of the wall when they felt the 
scaffold giving way. 

Lostwithiel.—It is intended to enlarge the 
House of Mercy, near this town, by the erection 
of a wing, the designs of which have been pre- 
pared by the Rev. F. C. Hingeston-Randolph, 
rector of Ringmore. The plans are in the 
style of the existing building, erected several 
years ago. At present, the probationers’ ward 
only will be erected, as a memorial to the late 
Prebendary Tatham, rector of Boconnoc and 
Broadoak, and one of the proctors in convoca- 
tion for this diocese. The new chapel, which 
has been in progress for many months past, is 
rapidly approaching completion. 


Fall of a School.—A serious accident oc- 
curred at the Rainham National Schools (which 
are built on a site given to the parish by a 
member of the Tufton family, who own a great 
deal of property in this neighbourhood), on 
Thursday (last week). While a number of the 
children were in the playground a large portion 
of the brickwork of the building gave way, and 
fell outwards upon several of them. Assistance 
was promptly rendered, and after some difficulty 
the children were extricated from the débris, 
when six boys were found to be seriously injured ; 
the life of one is despaired of, 


Death of a Belgian Artist.— Baron Wappers 
died in Paris, which had been his place of abode 
for twenty years, last Sunday. He was born at 
Antwerp in the year 1803, and was a pupil of 
Herreyns and Van Brée. His ‘ Episode of the 
Siege of Leyden” was exhibited in 1830, and 
created a sensation. In 1832 he was appointed 
first professor at the Antwerp Royal Academy 
of Fine Arts, and became the director in 1840, 
a post which he held till 1853. Leopold I. 
created him a baron, and appointed him royal 
painter. He received the ribbon of the Legion 
of Honour in 1844, and became an officer of the 








Legion in 1855. 
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The Fishmongers’ Company.—Mr. Alder- 
man William Lawrence is now the Prime Warden 
of this ancient and important company, and on 
Thursday in last week presided with dis- 
tinguished success at a banquet given by the 
governing body in the Company’s Hall at Lon. 
don Bridge. The guests included the Master of 
the Rolls, General Sir Garnet Wolseley, Admiral 


' Sir Astley Cooper Key, Vice-Chancellor Bacon, 


the Lord Mayor, the Syrian Patriarch of Antioch, 
the Bishopof Jerusalem, General Beadle, Admiral 
Powell, C.B., Baron de Worms, Vicomte de Stern, 
aud more than a hundred others. 


Belfast and the British Association 
Meeting.—At a meeting on Saturday, in Belfast, 
at which the Mayor presided, an allocution was 
made of the surplus of the local fund subscribed 
for the expenses attending the late meeting of 
the British Association in that city in the follow- 
ing manner :—To Queen’s College, for magnetic 
apparatus, 1201. ; Presbyterian College Library, 
501.; Methodist College Library, 50/.; Botanic 
Gardens, 501. ; Belfast Museum, 501.; Mechanical 
Laboratory in Queen’s College, 1001.; debt on 
Horticultural’ Society’s Flower Show, 371.; 
Working Men’s Institute, 1001. 


Temple Bar.—The City Lands Committee 
ofthe Corporation, in reference to Temple Bar, 
recommend in their report that the whole 
structure, or as much of it as they may deem 
advisable, should be at once taken down and re- 
moved, and that they should be authorised to 
consider the best course to be pursued in order 
to obtain the largest amount of public con- 
venience at that spot, and to confer with the 
Government and the Commissioners of Sewers 
on the subject. We cannot screw up any sym- 
pathy for the “ Bar,’ and would not give six- 
pence to help set itup onany other site. 


Sale of the Tuileries Garden Gaslights. 
The whole of the lamp-posts, with their burners, 
glass globes, brackets, &c., in short, all that 
served for lighting the Tuileries gardens with 
gas, have been sold by public auotion in one lot. 
The first bid was 8,000f., and the biddings rose 
to 9,010f., or 3601., at which the lot was knocked 
down to M. Lacarriére, the constructor of the 
chandelier in the New Opera House, who has to 
clear all away in ten days. Thereare 9,009 large 
glas globes and 8,100 smaller glass globes among 
the articles comprised in the lot. 


American Waterworks.—New waterworks 
have recently been completed at Hudson, New 
York, The water is pumped from the Hudson 
River, forced to a reservoir at an elevation of 
over 300 ft., and thence distributed throughont 
the town. It is stated that the height of the 
reservoir makes fire-engines entirely unnecessary. 
On a trial of the works on the 20th of November, 
eleven streams were thrown simultaneously at 
various parts of the town to heights averaging 
175 ft., and at a given signal, seven hydrant 
streams were concentrated and reached to a 
height of 120 ft. 


Bedford-square.—According to the Garden, 
the Duke of Bedford has commissioned Mr. 
Meston to rearrange and, in part, re-plant Bed- 
ford-square. The old specimen ttees in our 
neglected London squares are by far the finest 
we have ever seen in any city, and the capa- 
bilities, so to speak, of these squares are, in 
other respects, so remarkable that a little good 
gardening and good taste are all that is required 
to make the old squares of London very 
beautiful. 


New Danish Lutheran Church in New- 
castle.—The memorial stone of a new Danish 
Lutheran church, now being built in Maple- 
street, Newcastle, opposite the Grammar School, 
was laid on the 7th inst., by Mr. Theodore 
Borries. The building is designed in the Gothic 
style of the Early English period, by Mr. F. R. 
N. Haswell, North Shields. It will accommodate 
about 185 persons, and will be available to all 
Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, and Swedish Fin- 
landers. It is estimated to cost 2,5001., of 
which 1,7001. have already been subscribed, 
leaving 8001. still to be gathered. 


“The Ornaments Rubric.”—The Rev. 
Scott F. Surtees has opportunely published from 
the seventh report of the Deputy Keeper of the 
Public records, an extract bearing upon the above 
vexed question. It is the copy of a proclama- 
tion issued by Edward VI., in the sixth year of 
his reign, forbidding the use of sundry vest- 
ments, altar-cloths, and other ornaments, which 
ae _——- at the present time, with special 





to the Skelton Board of Health. 
At the monthly meeting Mr. E. B. Hamilton 
presided. For the office of Surveyor and Assis- 
tant Overseer there were twenty-five applica- 
tions, three of whom were selected to attend 
that meeting, viz., Mr. W. A. Thompson, Leeds, 
Mr. J. Mortimer, Darlington, and Mr. W. A. 
Makins, London. Seven members voted in 
favour of Mr. Makins, two for Mr. Mortimer, and 
one for Mr. Thompson. Mr. Makins was accord- 
ingly appointed, and will enter upon his duties 
with the beginning of the new year, 

The Future Bow-street Police Station.— 
The negotiations which have taken place for the 
purchase of the Queen’s Theatre by the Govern- 
ment are likely, it is said, to result in the sale of 
that building at a sum between the 60,0001. 
which was asked, and the 50,0001. which was 
offered. The theatre would be the future Bow- 
street Police Court, the police station being 
established in the same block. It is proposed 
to continue to the Queen’s Theatre the name of 
Bow-street. 


Painting of the Hackney Board-room.— 
The House Committee of the Hackney District 
Board of Works, reporting as to the painting and 
decorating the Board-room and corridors of the 
hall, recommended that the work be carried out 
in accordance with drawings prepared by Messrs. 
Crace & Sons, of Wigmore-street, and laid be- 
fore the meeting. The estimated cost of the 
improvement was 3001. The report was adopted. 


The Shipbuilding Trade.—The iron ship. 
building firms of Stockton, South Stockton, and 
Hartlepool, employing some 4,000 men, have 
resolved to give notice to all classes that a reduc. 
tion of 10 per cent. on time, and 15 per cent. on 
piecework wages will come into operation on the 
ist of February next. Business is said to have 
been conducted at a loss during the past few 
months. It is believed the reduction will be 
agreed to. 


Caution to Engine Proprietors.—James 
Jenner, of Mayfield, pleaded guilty to using a 
steam-engine within 25 yards of the centre of the 
highway, at Mayfield, and to its not being suffi. 
ciently screened so as to prevent it from being 
dangerous to passengers. The Bench told the 
defendant he was liable to 51. each day, and they 
fined him in the nominal penalty of 1s. and 
costs. 


The Transit of Venus.—At a meeting last 
week of the Astronomical Society, at Burlington 
House, London, the Astronomer Royal spoke at 
length on the observations of the Transit of 
Venus. Hethought that more than half the im. 
portant stations had been successful. The fail- 
ing half were principally in the Russian chain of 
stations. An important British station in Japan 
had beer completely successful. 


Hop Poles on Fire near Boughton.— 
Between seven and eight hundred Norwegian 
hop poles, valued at about 201., the property of 
Mr. Thomas Parton, were destroyed by fire at 
Bushby Close. Farm one day last week. The 
poles were being “ dipped,” when the creosote 
boiled over into the furnace of the tank, and set 
them on fire, and there being a strong wind, they 
were quickly consumed. They were uninsured. 


Fall of Two Cottages.—Two cottages in 
the course of construction, and very near com- 
pletion, have been entirely blown down at Tonge 
Brent, near Bolton. A few hours before, a por- 
tion of Radcliffe-road, which runs by Bradford 
Park, gave way, and about thirty yards of the 
road was carried away for half its width. The 
accident is attributed. to the late heavy rains 
having loosened the foundations of the road. 


Foremen Builders and Clerks of Works 
Institution.—The Lecture Session for 1875 
will be opened at the Institution, 9, Conduit. 
street, W., on January 13th, with a lecture by 
Mr. Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., on “ Geoffrey 
Chaucer, Poet, Clerk of Works to Richard II.” 
The second lecture will be by Mr. Henry B. 
B. Wheatley, on “Old London Buildings,” on 
February 10th. 


Bessemer Steamer System applied to 
Railway Cars.—<A car is now in use on one of 
the French railroads to which the Bessemer 
steamer system has been applied. The car is 
hung on elastic springs, and the motion whilst 
travelling is said to be almost imperceptible. 


The Val de Travers Asphalte Paving 
Company have received instructions to lay the 
courtyards and gateways of the New National 
Gallery with their compressed asphalte. 


‘prompt payment. 


The Frost and the Roads.—We were glad to 
observe that the main thoroughfaresin St. Pancras 
were this week, as also during the late frost, 
sprinkled with gravel in the early mornings ; thug 
saving horses from the distress and accidents 
which too often prevail in the metropolis during 
the winter. 


The Price of Gas.—The Cirencester Gas 
Company announce that the price of Gas will be 
reduced to 5s. per 1,000 ft. on the 1st of January 
next, with the usual discount of 5 per cent. for 
The Old Swindon Gas Com. 
pany intend to reduce their price to 5s. 104d. per 
1,000 ft. with the new year. 


Opening of a British Workmen’s Insti. 
tute.—On Monday last, a British Workmen’s 
Institute, tobe called after the late Mr. Candlish,. 
M.P., was opened at Monkwearmonth, in Sunder. 
land, by Mr. Gourley, M.P., who was supported 
by Sir Henry Havelock, M.P., and other genile. 
men. 


New Protestant Church in Paris.—l, 
Figaro says that Sir Richard Wallace has pur. 
chased a piece of ground at the corner of the 
Rues de Morny and Frangois Premier, and that 
a new Anglican church is to be erected. A 
square, handsomely decorated, is to front the 
building. 

Saint Monday.—Dr. Boyd, preaching in 
Wxeter, recently, calculated that the loss to 
the workpeople engaged in the woollen manu. 
factures, the cotton trade, and the bricklaying 
trade, alone by ‘Idle Monday,” amounted to 
7,300,0001. per annum. 


New Lecture-Hall and Museum, Cleve- 
land.— The Cleveland Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society, Middlesbrough, has resolved to 
erect 'a suitable building for a library, lecture. 
hall, and a museum, in Corporation-road, at a 
cost of about 4,0007. 


Ipswich Fine Art Club. — It has been 
determined by the members of the Ipswich Fine 
Art Club to hold an exhibition at the commence- 
ment of each year, the first exhibition to be 
held in January next. Mr. E. Packard, jun., is 
the hon. secretary. 


‘Romsey.—A painted glass"window has been 
placed in the Abbey Church, at the expense of 
Messrs. Edward & Henry Tylee, of London, in 
memory of deceased relatives of their respective 
families. The subjects are Christ receiving 
little children, and the Good Shepherd; the 
artist is Mr. Gibbs, of London. 

Music Scholarships.—About a thousand 
pounds have been subscribed in Liverpool for 
the purpese ef establishing scholarships in con- 
nexion with the National Training School of 
Music at South Kensington. 

Woodcuts by Albert Durer. — At Rio 
Janeiro have been discovered thirty-seven wood- 
cuts by Albert Diirer, in fine condition, the sub- 
ject being the Passion of our Lord, and dated 
1524. 

New Museum of Science and Art.—The 
object of Sir Stafford Northcote’s visit to 
Ireland is said to be connected with the esta- 
blishment of an extensive museum of science and 
art in Dublin. 

Chew Stoke, Somerset.—A new rectory- 
house is to be erected at Chew Stoke for the 
Rev. J. Ellershaw. Mr. Wm. Bruce Gingell is 
the architect. The tenders varied from 3,590I. 
to 3,150. 

Coalpit Shale Bricks.—Bricks of very fait 
quality are being made in South Staffordshire of 
coalpit shale, a material which proves well 
adapted to the purpose. 


———, 








TENDERS 
For Branch Bank for the ae and Kiddermin- 
ster Banking Company, Worcester. Mr. H. L, Florence, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. L. C. Riddett :— 











Jones & Allen ...cssssseee eguncostn .. £7,500 0 0 
Dixon 7,390 0 0 
Wells & Drew ......... canbbbdebotine . 7,334 0 0 
Binnian & Son .......00. desecrsasernce 6,850 0 0 
Walford 4 6,625 0 0 
EVOL ackckcksccssssésiasevene iit ae eo 
Collins & Cullis 6,450 0 0 
Wood & Son ........ niepinaesananceeate 6,313 0 0 





For the erection of s new warehouse, Queen’s-rosd, 
Bayswater, for Mr, W. Whiteley. Mr. J. B, Saunders, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 











j 


Trollope & Sons .....1......eereeeses 1,640 0 0 
aet Ty Hill Jesenetien peededvn dvvebou 20, 00 
Co. woeeeteerecere eevee eeee 19,765 0 0 
Tarrant 19,664 0 0 
SRUEID sbciisccacteacet ctndettsesesenest 19,577 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby.......0....s000e 19,333 0 © 
Brass 19,197 0 0 
Elkington ... 18,200 0 0 








